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PREFACE 


Tuts book is intended as an elementary introduction to the 
reading and teaching of the Old Testament. It has especially 
in view the needs of the teacher, preacher, or private student, 
who is unacquainted with the Biblical languages and seeks a 
simple and untechnical guide to the English Old Testament. 
It attempts to collect in one volume that minimum of elementary 
information which every student of the Old Testament should 
possess, and has hitherto had to seek in three or four different 
volumes. Facts are presented rather than theories, though 
established theories are not ignored. It is hoped that when this 
book has been mastered and discarded by the student who has 
used it as a stepping-stone to more elaborate study, he will not 
find either that he has much to unlearn, or that he has loaded 
his memory with useless facts that he makes haste to forget. 


My thanks are due to Rev. C. L. Bedale, M.A., Tutor in Old 
Testament Language and Literature at Didsbury Theological 
College, who has read the proofs and made useful suggestions. 

Cc. A. H. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


Tue call for this reprint of the late Mr. Arnold Healing’s book is 
a well deserved tribute to the value of his work. There can be 
no doubt that he has met the needs of the constituency which he 
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had in mind. Naturally, since the time when the book was first 
published, Old Testament scholarship has made strides in many 
directions, but the general principles on which Mr- Healing 
worked still hold good, and it is unnecessary to make any radical 
changes in this new issue. With the exception of a number of 
textual corrections and a few minor alterations, Mr Healing’s 
book goes out again almost exactly as it was-when it left his hands. 
It can be commended without reserve to teachers, preachers, 
and private students, who desire a worthy introduction to the 


Old Testament in English. 
C. Francis REAM. 


PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 


In addition to some minor alterations, a number of pages have 
been entirely re-written in order to bring this edition up-to-date ; 
new maps have also been substituted for those that appeared in 
former editions. No change, however, has been made in the 
general plan of the book, and it still remains to a very large 
extent the same as it was at its first publication. It has not been 
felt necessary in a book of this kind to refer to every new theory 
proposed during recent years. 


I am deeply grateful to my former Old Testament Tutor at 
Headingley, the Rev. Norman H. Snaith, M.A., for a number of 
valuable suggestions, and to the staff of the Methodist Youth 
Department for their constant kindness, and ready help in 
reading the proofs and revising the Index. 


GrirFiTH T. ROBERTs. 
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The Old Testament 


CHAPTER I 


PRELIMINARY HINTS FOR STUDY 


HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 


Tus is a book about the Old Testament. It contains necessary 
information that all serious students of the English Scriptures 
ought to possess. But it must be rightly used and studied or 
its value as a guide will be lessened. The following hints for 
study should be of service. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Read the Old Testament, book by book, in the Revised Version 
alongside the text-book. Have the English Bible con- 
stantly by your side. That is the book you must familiarize 
yourself with. This is but the guide-book to the great 
cathedral of God’s revelation. What should we think of the 
tourist whose eyes were always on his guide-book, and who 
thus missed the beauties to which it directs attention ! 


Follow out the incidental Bible references given in the course of 
these pages. Do not be content with simply finding them 
as isolated texts, but note their setting, or context, as it is 
called, and their bearing on the subject in hand. Be careful 
to follow out any marginal readings or references given in the 
Revised Version, for these often throw great light on the text. 


The Scripture Atlas should always be at hand to identify the 
places named. The edition of the Revised Version with 
revised references has adequate maps at the end, and is the 
best Bible for general use. The maps included in this book 
should be constantly consulted. 


O.T. B 
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(4) 


(5 


wa 


(6) 


HINTS FOR STUDY 


Study systematically. Take the text-book chapter by chapter 
in the order given. However little time can be given to the 
study let it be as regular as possible. 


Study with an open mind. Old Testament knowledge has 
greatly advanced in recent years, and modern views on such 
points as the construction of the books and the development 
of the story of Israel are modified from those of fifty years 
ago. So be prepared, here and there, to find opinions 
expressed that may be new to you. Do not reject them for 
that reason, but weigh the evidence given, and where the 
limited space forbids adequate argument, suspend judgment 
until more elaborate works can be consulted. 


Study reverently. This must be our attitude of mind for four 
main reasons. 


(a) The Old Testament is the finest and most enduring 
literary product of the ancient East. (b) It is the record of the 
revelation of God to man through His chosen nation Israel. 
The fruitful study of such an exalted theme is possible only 
to the reverent mind. (c) The-Old Testament is the 
foundation of the New, and essential to the understanding 
of it. The revelation of God to Israel was consummated in 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world. His Person demands 
our supreme reverence. So does the Book which records 
the age-long preparation for His coming. (d) The revelation 
of God can only be adequately understood by the mind in touch with 
God. The Holy Spirit who is the Inspirer of the record is 
the best Interpreter of it to the mind and conscience, and He 
dwells in the reverent spirit. 


Read, then, with open Bible, open map, open mind, anc 
open heart. 


CHAPTER II 


THE HEBREW TEXT AND THE VERSIONS 


THE TITLE PAGE 


Tourn to the title-page of your English Bible (R.V.). The title 
reads : 


“ THE HOLY BIBLE 
containing the 
Oxup anp New TESTAMENTS 


translated out of the original tongues : 
being the version set forth a.p. 1611, 
compared with the most ancient authorities 
and revised.” 


Each of these terms demands an explanation. 


The word Bible is derived from the Latin Biblia (borrowed from 
the Greek). It is a plural word meaning “ the books.” Though 
retaining its plural form it came to be used as a singular, “ the 
Book ” or “ Bible,” as we use it to-day. Its plural form reminds 
us of its many parts and great variety, while its singular use 
testifies to the underlying unity of the whole. 


TESTAMENT OR COVENANT. The two great divisions 
of the Bible are called the Old and New Testaments, or more 
correctly the Old and New Covenants. ‘The word Covenant as 
used in Scripture is not so much an agreemert between two 
contracting parties (which is the use of the word in modern 
speech) as a promise or undertaking made by God to man on 
condition of his obedience. The Old Covenant was the promise 
made first in bare outline to Abraham (Gen. xii. 2, 3, xvii. 2-9) ; 
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then in greater detail in the giving of the Law through Moses to 
Israel (Ex. ii. 24, xxiv. 7). This covenant was a promise of God’s 
protection and blessing to Israel on condition of obedience to the 
Law. Of the history of this Old Covenant the Old Testament 
isa record. The New Covenant made through Jesus Christ (Luke 
xxii. 20), by which God promises salvation from sin on condition 
of faith in His Son, is the central revelation and subject of the 
New Testament. 


MEANING OF VERSION. The title-page goes on to remind 
us that our Bible is “ translated out of the original tongues, being 
the version set forth a.p. 1611, compared with the most ancient 
authorities and revised.” A Translation or Version of the Scrip- 
tures is a rendering of its meaning in another language than the 
original. The English version known as the Authorised Version 
(A.V.) was made in .p. 1611, by order of James I. This version 
was revised in 1881 as regards the New Testament, and 
in 1884 as regards the Old. This we call the Revised Version 
(R.V.). 


HEBREW AND ARAMAIC. The “ original tongues ” in 
which the Bible was written and from which it has been translated 
into English and other languages, are two—Greek in the New 
Testament and Hebrew in the Old. A few portions, however, of 
the Old Testament are written, not in ordinary Hebrew, but in 
Aramaic or Aramean. This was the language spoken in Syria 
and Mesopotamia (Aram), the “ Syriac” or “ Syrian” lang- 
uage of 2 Kings xviii. 26 and Dan. ii. 4, and was akin to Hebrew. 
The Aramaic portions of the Old Testament are Dan. ii. 4 to 
vii. 28 ; Ezra iv. 8 to vi. 18, vii. 12-26 ; Jer.x.11. The rest is in 
Hebrew, the language of Israel in Palestine up to the time of the 
captivity in Babylon (586 p.c.). After the return from Exile 
(537 3.c.) Hebrew, though still used in the Temple Service and 
by the learned, dropped more and more out of use as a spoken 
language and its place was taken by a form of Aramaic. This was 
the common language of Palestine in the time of Christ. Both 
Aramaic and Hebrew belong to the group of languages known as 
Semitic, to which belonged the languages of the original tribes of 
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Canaan, of Moab, Ammon, and Edom, of Assyria and Babylonia. 
Some of these differ but little from Hebrew. 

The Revisers tell us on their title-page that they compared 
the Authorised Version “ with the most ancient authorities e 
in order to revise it. What are these “ most ancient authorities? Hg 


MEANING OF ‘ TEXT’. Before answering that question let 
us define the word Text, which will be constantly used in these 
pages in a technical sense different from its ordinary use. 
We usually speak of a text as meaning a verse or sentence 
quoted from the Bible. But when a Bible student speaks of the 
text of any part of the Bible he means the actual letters, words, 
and sentences as they stand in the passage referred to, whether long 
or short. 


THE LOWER CRITICISM. Hence Textual Criticism is 
that branch of Bible study which deals with the actual text of 
Scripture, comparing the variations of manuscripts, versions, 
etc., in order to arrive on scientific principles at the most correct 
and. original text. This is sometimes called the Lower Criticism, 
and concerns itself with attempting to restore to its original state 
the actual text of the author. As there are no autograph 
manuscripts from the Biblical authors in existence, and those we 
have were copied many centuries after the authors were dead, 
this comparison is sometimes a difficult and delicate business, 
though, for reasons to be stated hereafter, simpler in the Old 
Testament than in the New. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. When the student leaves the 
more or less mechanical and linguistic task of fixing the text of 
his author and proceeds to investigate the subject matter of the text, to 
ask questions as to its structure, literary analysis, and historical 
accuracy, and to investigate its date and authorship, he enters the 
field of the Higher Criticism. Whatever his conclusions, whether 
they are “‘ advanced” or “ conservative,” whether he believes 
the book of Isaiah to have been written by one, two, three or 
more authors, whether he holds or rejects the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch, he is still a Higher Critic, for his studies are in 
the field of the subject matter of the text. So the term “Higher 
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Criticism ” can only be used asa term of opprobrium by those 
who are ignorant ofits meaning. It is a technical term with no 


theological colour, and is used in convenient distinction to the 
term Lower Criticism. 


Having understood these terms, let us again ask our question 
—what are these ‘‘ most ancient authorities’? consulted by the Revisers 


in order to make their more correct translation of the Old 
Testament ? 


THE MASSORETIC TEXT. In the task of the revision of 
the New Testament, the Textual or Lower Criticism had a very 
complicated problem to face, for many ancient and valuable 
Greek manuscripts had been discovered since the Authorised 
Version was made, manuscripts which differed in minor but 
sometimes important points from each other and from those on 
which the translators of 1611 relied. But with regard to the Old 
Testament the task of the Revisers was much simpler, because 
the available Hebrew MSS.,* whatever their date, all represented 
identically the same text, without variation. This fixed text is called 
the Massoretic text, from a Hebrew word Massora, meaning 
tradition. The Jewish scholars who finally fixed the text were 
called the Massoretes (or “‘ masters of tradition ”), and flourished 
during the period from (about) a.p. 500 to a.p. 1000. 


UNPOINTED HEBREW. The ancient MSS. of the Old 
Testament were written in Unpointed Hebrew, that is the consonants 
only were written, the vowels were omitted, and there were no 
spaces left between words. The reader had to supply the vowels, 
and split the text up into its separate words as he went along. 
Sometimes it would be difficult to say which of two. or more sets 
of vowels would make the best sense in a word or passage, but 
the Massoretes received and handed on a traditional method of 
reading the Hebrew Scriptures, and fixed it once for all by 
inventing an elaborate system of vowel points and accents which 
they added to the consonants and incorporated in their standard 


Hebrew text. This is the Pointed Hebrew of the ordinary Hebrew 
Bible of to-day. 


* Abbreviation for “ manuscripts.” 
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CORRUPTIONS OF THE TEXT. The only Hebrew 
MSS. of the Old Testament that have come down to us are those 
of the Massoretic Text. Whatever variations there were in the 
manuscripts on which the Massoretes worked have been elimin- 
ated and all direct trace of them lost. This disappearance of the 
more ancient manuscripts was no doubt due partly to the deliber- 
ate destruction of those which differed from the standard text 
after its general acceptance at the Jewish seats of learning. We 
also know that from motives of reverence no synagogue copy of 
the Scriptures was allowed to survive in an imperfect or tattered 
condition, but was buried or otherwise destroyed. 


Thus all our extant Hebrew MSS. are of comparatively 
modern date, one of the oldest being dated a.p. 916. But we 
must remember that this Massoretic text represents a tradition 
much older than the Massoretes ; and that for many centuries 
the Jews have been renowned for their jealous accuracy in 
copying and preserving the text of the Old Testament. Still we 
have to admit that, before such care began to be exercised, 
corruptions (t.e., miscopyings, misplacements, scribes’ comments, 
and misunderstandings of the original documents) had crept 
into the text here and_there during its long history of transmission, 
corruptions which sometimes tax the ingenuity of the translator 
to make sense of. In such cases he tries to restore the original 
text by conjecture, generally by introducing such slight alterations 
or transpositions of vowel points, letters, words, or verses as make 
tolerable sense. Often he is helped in his task by marginal notes 
of emendations made by the Massoretes themselves, but other- 
wise there is at present no possibility of getting behind the 
Massoretic text to the documents they used in fixing it. These 
cases of corruption of the text are, however, comparatively few, 
considering the age of the sources and the risks of transmission 
by copying. Their occasional occurrence is a warning to us that 
“the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 


LIGHT FROM ANCIENT VERSIONS. When such cases 
occur the translator is often helped by the Ancient Versions, 
or translations into other tongues, of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
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Some of these versions are far older than the Massoretic 
text and were translated from Hebrew MSS. of still greater 
antiquity. They do not always necessarily represent a purer 
text, but they often throw light on passages where the 
Massoretic text is corrupt or difficult to translate. 


THE SEPTUAGINT. The most ancient and important of 
these versions of the Old Testament is the Septuagint (generally 
written LXX.). It is a Greek translation begun at Alexandria in 
the third century B.c., tradition says by seventy (or rather 
seventy-two) Jewish elders, Hence the name, which means 
“seventy.”’ It contains all the books of our Old Testament, and 
also the books we call the Apocrypha. Its readings, where it 
differs from the Massoretic text, are often given as alternatives 
in the margin of R.V., and in a few cases preferred to it. As 
examples of the LXX. readings preferred by the Revisers see 
Pss. xvi. 2, and xxii. 16, and marginal notes. LXX readings 
are given as alternatives on almost every page. See marginal 
notes (R.V.) on Jer. xi. 15; Gen. iv. 8; 1 Sam. v. 6; vi. 
19y etc, 


SYRIAG AND VULGATE. Other ancient versions are the 
Syriac (about second century ap.) and Latin Vulgate (about 
A.D. 400). See the R.V. marginal notes in Gen. xxxii. 28 5 
1 Sam. i. 24; Psa. xxii. 16. 


THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH is an ancient Hebrew 
Codex (another term for manuscript) consisting of the first five 
books of the Bible, preserved by the Samaritan sect who still 
read it in their worship. It sometimes differs from the Masso- 
retic text, and is valuable because it was handed down under a 
totally different set of influences. Sometimes it preserves better 
readings, as in Gen. xlvii. 21 (R.V. margin). 


CHAPTER III 
THE CANON : ITS ARRANGEMENT AND HISTORY 


Havine understood the terms used on the title-page of the 
Revised Bible, turn past the preface to the Table of Contents, 
where you have “ The Names and Order of all the Books of the 
Old Testament.” Here are the names of thirty-nine books, 
some of these names being descriptive of their contents (¢.g., the 
first five), other books being named after the principal hero of the 
narrative (e.g., Joshua, Samuel, Job), and others after their 
authors (e.g., the Prophets). 


A cursory glance at the contents of the various books will show 
you that the order of arrangement in our Bible brings together 
those books which are similar in subject matter. The thirty- 
nine books fall naturally into the following four groups : 


I. 5 Books of the Law (partly history)—- 
Genesis to Deuteronomy. 


II. 12 Books of History—Joshua to Esther. 


Ill. 5 Books of Poetry.and Philosophy— 
Job to Song of Solomon. 


IV. 17 Books of Prophecy—Isaiah to Malachi. 


The Jews arranged these books in their Hebrew Bible in a 
different order, and counted them as twenty-four books by 
joining together the two books of Samuel, of Kings, of Chronicles, 
and of Ezra and Nehemiah ; and by counting the twelve Minor 
Prophets as one. These twenty-four books they divided into 
three sections, the Law (the first five books), the Prophets (in which 
they included the historical books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel and 
Kings, as well as Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor 
Prophets),* and the Writings or Hagiographa (a Greek word mean- 

* Daniel is included in the Writings, not in the Prophets. 
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ing “sacred writings”) which included the rest of the Old 
Testament. The last was a very varied section, including books 
as diverse as Chronicles and Psalms. It is this three-fold division 
of the Old Testament which is referred to by Jesus in Luke xxiv. 
44, “ All things . . . which are written in the law of Moses, and 
the prophets, and the psalms concerning Me,” the Psalms being 
taken as representing the Hagiographa. 


The arrangement of books given in our Old Testament is far 
more natural than the Jewish, but there is probably a historical 
reason for the Jewish order which raises the- question—what is 
the history of the process of the formation of these thirty-nine 
separate books into a single sacred collection? In other words, 
what is the history of the Canon of the Old Testament ? 


The word Canon (a Greek word meaning a measuring-rod or 
rule) is applied to the list of books acknowledged as a binding 
rule of faith and morals, by the Jewish nation in the case of the 
Old Testament, and by the Christian Church in the case of the 
New Testament. 


We know very little of the history of the Old Testament Canon, 
but the strange three-fold arrangement in the Hebrew Bible 
referred to above indicates that the first two sections, the Law 
and the Prophets, were accepted as canonical before the books 
comprising the miscellaneous third section—the Writings or 
Hagiographa. Some of the latter had probably not been written 
when the Canon of the Law and the Prophets was closed, and 
others were not then regarded as of canonical rank, but after- 
wards gained acceptance. 


(1) The first section of the Hebrew Bible, the Law, or Pentateuch 
(i.e., the first five books of the Bible), was built up through 
many generations from the time of Moses to the time of 
Ezra, a period extending from 1200 B.c. to 400 8.c. The 
references in the prophets to “ the law ” (see Isa. i. 10, ii. 3 
Hosea iv. 6, viii. 1 ; Amos ii. 4; Micah iv. 2) are not to the 
Pentateuch as we know it, but to the oral instruction in 
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Israel’s history, ritual and practice, given by priests and 
prophets. This oral instruction was committed to writing 
from time to time (see Hosea viii. 12), and the chief contents 
of such laws have been preserved for us in the Pentateuch. 
The latest strand in the Pentateuch, known as the Priestly 
Code, was probably the “ book of the law of Moses ”’ from 
which Ezra read to the people (Neh. viii. 1, 5, 8). It was 
probably at this time, or shortly later, that the Pentateuch 
assumed the general form in which we now have it. 


(2) The second section of the Jewish Canon, the Prophets, was 
not closed until long after the Return from Captivity, when 
the Jews came to the conclusion that the succession of the 
prophets had closed with Malachi. Probably about the 
beginning of the third century B.c. the latest prophets would 
be admitted to their place beside the earlier writers of 
canonical scriptures. 


(3) The Hagiographa comprises some of the writings latest in 
date in the Old Testament, and therefore latest to be 
admitted to the Canon. Ecclesiastes, Chronicles, certain 
later Psalms, Daniel, and Esther were all probably unwritten 
(at least in their present form) when the Canon of the 
prophets was closed. No fixed date can be assigned for 
the completion of this third portion of the Canon. Some of 
the books would gain undisputed acceptance long before 
others, while on the other hand as late as the first century 
A.D. discussion was still proceeding as to the authority of 
Esther, the Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes. It may be, 
however, that these books had been recently admitted to 
the Canon and were not merely candidates for admission, 
and their position there had to be defended. 


The books included between the covers of our Old Testament 
are not by any means the whole of the literature of the Jews that 
has been preserved for us. There is another group of books 
called the Apocrypha (a Greek word meaning “hidden” or 
* secret?) which was included in the Septuagint version and 
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also in the Latin Vulgate. These books were never recognised 
by the Jews of Palestine or by the Massoretes* as canonical, but 
the Roman Catholic Church, following the Vulgate, has 
included them in its Bible. The Protestant Churches reject 
them as canonical, but some Protestant bodies recommend them 
to be read “ for example of life and instruction of manners.” 
These books will be noticed in detail later on. 


This brief summary of the history of the Old Testament Canon 
should make it clear that we have in the Old Testament a 
carefully sifted library of Hebrew literature. Between the 
earliest and latest documents in this library there stretches a period 
of 1100 years of literary activity, roughly speaking from 1200 to 
100 s.c. A similar period in English history would take us back 
from the present day to about the year a.p. 800, when England 
was under Saxon rule, and the old Anglo-Saxon Chronicles of 
our early history were being written. Practically the whole of 
our English literature has been written since that date. 


But there is one great difference between English and Hebrew 
literature. Compare a page of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles 
(about A.D. 700 to 1100) with a page of ‘Chaucer (died 1400), 
of Shakespeare (died 1616), and of Tennyson (died 1892). 
Quite apart from the old-fashioned character of the writing, you 
will find the Anglo-Saxon quite unintelligible without special 
study. Although it is the basis of our modern English, it is so 
far removed from it as to be another language. Chaucer contains 
many obsolete constructions and words, but the sense can be made 
out by a modern Englishman with a little help. Some of these 
archaisms survive in Shakespeare, but when his’ spelling is 
modernised, as it is in our editions, we read him without much 
more difficulty than we read Tennyson. Any English work 
that might be newly discovered could be safely dated, at least 
as to its century, by comparing the character of its English with 
such standard authors as these. 


There is no such clearly marked development, however, in the 


* See page 6. 
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Hebrew language. It shows such fixity and uniformity through 
most of this long period of 1100 years that we cannot with any 
certainty date the documents by the character of the language alone. 
There are, it is true, minor differences in the language wrought 
by the lapse of time which may be used to confirm indications of 
date supplied by other features. What are these ‘‘ other 
features” which help us to a date for our documents ? They 
may be seen (1) in the development, through this long period, 
of Israel’s conception of God, sin, holiness, and the Messiah, and 
(2) in the marked advance of the character of its religious 
observances and ritual, and in the elaboration of its law. The 
stage at which these conceptions and customs have arrived in 
any particular book or section of a book, is the best guide, though 
not always an infallible one, to fixing its date. Conclusions on 
questions of date, authorship, etc., should be stated and held 
with modesty and tolerance of differing opinion, remembering 
that we are dealing with very ancient documents, the history of 
the transmission of which is very obscure. 


The variety of the contents of the Old Testament must needs 
strike the most casual observer. Law, History, Poetry, Philos- 
ophy, Prophecy—all find a place in this library of a nation’s 
literature. There is certainly no narrowness in the principle of 
selection of a Canon that includes both Leviticus and the Song 
of Songs, both Job and Judges. 


But through this variety there runs a no less remarkable unity. 

(1) The literature is all religious ; whether it is Law or History 

or Poetry, it is all definitely written with a moral and 
religious object. 

(2) That object is to present a record of God’s gradual revelation of 
Himself to Israel in His purpose of redeeming mankind from sin. 
The Incarnation, Life, Death, and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ were the culmination of that redeeming purpose. 

(3) Thus the secret of the unity of the Old Testament lies in its 
being a preparation for the New. In this fact also lies its 
unique value to the Christian. 


CHAPTER IV 


GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE 
I 


THE ANCIENT EAST 


Havine taken a general view of the contents of the Old 
Testament, and having seen through what vicissitudes it has 
been transmitted to us in its present form, we will look at the 
geographical situation and setting of the little nation of Israel whose 
history the Book relates, and whose literature it preserves. 


Turn to our map of the Ancient World. The great nations 
which came into touch with Israel were Babylonia, Assyria, 
Syria, Egypt, and Persia, and more remotely Ethiopia and 
Arabia. The area within which the happenings of the Old 
Testament occurred includes roughly the northern valley and 
delta of the Nile, the peninsula of Sinai, Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Syria, the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, and Persia. Note 
the general characteristics of this great tract of country, which is 
nowadays known as “ the Fertile Crescent.” 


(1) Jts population lies along the two arms of a great angle, the point 
of which lies somewhere near the source of the Euphrates. 
The left (western) line of the angle extends ‘south-west 
through Syria and Palestine to the Nile, and the right 
(eastern) line extends south-east down the Euphrates valley 
to the Persian Gulf. Along the left line of the angle lay the 
nations of Syria, Phoenicia, Israel and Egypt ; and along the 
right Assyria, Babylon, and Persia. 


(2) In the bosom of the angle lies a great wedge of thinly populated 
desert, inhabited by scattered tribes of Arabs. 
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(3) The two great river-systems of the Nile (to the south-west) and 
of the Euphrates and Tigris (to the north-east) provide vast 
well-watered plains which in Old Testament times were the 
seat of the two great powers of the ancient world, Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. 


~ (4) Note Israel’s position between these two great powers. At first 


Egypt, afterwards Assyria, and then Babylon, Persia, and 
the empires of Ptolemy and Seleucus, influenced greatly the 
course of its history, Compared with these mighty nations 
Israel was but small and feeble, and, measured by earthly 
standards, insignificant. Yet it has left its mark on the 
religious history of the world in a way they failed to do. 
This mission it accomplished by preserving, at an important 
period in its history, its isolation and independence. And 
it preserved these largely because God in His Providence 
had planted it upon the range of mountains that form’ the 
backbone of Palestine, easy to defend and difficult to 
penetrate. 


Having seen this tiny nation in its setting among the great 
nations of the East, turn now to our map of the country itself 
which formed the nation’s home for at least 1300 years. 


II 
PALESTINE 


The land of Palestine or Canaan is the territory that lies between 
the Mediterranean Sea on the west and the Arabian Desert on 
the east. Its northern and southern boundaries were not 
clearly fixed, but are given roughly in the frequent phrase of the 
Old Testament, “ from Dan unto Beer-sheba ” (Judges xx. | ; 
2 Sam. iii. 10, xvii. 11 ; 1 Chron. xxi. 2 ; 2 Chron. xxx. 5)aey he 
name Palestine is derived from that of the Philistines who 
inhabited the coast plain. The length of the country from Dan 
to Beer-sheba is about 150 miles, and the breadth west of Jordan 
tapers from about 60 miles in the south to about 30 in the north. 


16 Four PARALLEL DIVISIONS 


On the east of Jordan the frontier was more indefinite. The 
area of the land is about the same as that of Wales. 


The general character of the land is mountainous. It largely 
consists of rolling, bare, elevated tablelands, cloven by more or 
less fertile valleys. Being a mountain people Israel were foot 
soldiers, and not happy in warfare on the plains (Judges i. 19), 
though cavalry was introduced later to resist Syria and Assyria. 
Consequently they never held the coast plain for long, and the 
Plain of Esdraelon was the scene of many struggles, not always 
successful. 


The land naturally divides itself into four parallel strips 
running north and south. 


(A) The Maritime Plain, bordering the Mediterranean Sea from 
Carmel southwards. 

(B) The Central Range, extending from Lebanon to the southern 
desert, broken midway by the Plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel. 

(C) The Jordan Valley, including the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea. 

(D) The Eastern Range, extending from Hermon to Moab. 
We will consider these four divisions: in detail, and then 
conclude this geographical sketch with a separate treatment 
of 

(E) The Plain of Esdraelon, 

(F) The situation of Jerusalem. 


A. Tue Maritime PLAIN 


This varies from five to fifteen miles in breadth. ° North. of 
Carmel lay Phcenicia, with its great ports and harbours of Tyre 
and Sidon, but south of Carmel you will notice the coastline is 
straight and unbroken. The only possible harbour is Joppa 
(the modern Jaffa), which has always been the seaport of 
Jerusalem. Hither Hiram, king of Tyre, brought the cedar 
wood from Lebanon for Solomon’s Temple (2 Chron. ii. 16), 
and thence Jonah escaped for Tarshish (Jonahi. 3). This lack of 
opportunity for the seafaring life may account partly for the fact 
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that Israel never became a sea-going people like the Phcenicians 
their northern neighbours. 


Just south of the bold headland of Carmel the Maritime Plain 
was called the Plain of Sharon and, further south still, the Plain 
of Philistia. This narrow, fertile strip of about 100 miles, lying 
between the sea and the mountains, is historically one of the 
most interesting parts of Palestine. Along it ran one of the 
oldest trade routes from Phoenicia, Gilead (Gen. xxxvii. 25), 
Damascus, and the East, to Egypt ; and the armies of Assyria 
and Egypt also found this plain the easiest way of access to one 
another’s territories or to ravage the intervening states (2 Kings 
xviii. 13, 17, xxiii. 29). 


The Plain of Sharon was formerly partly covered with an oak 
forest, “the excellency of Sharon,” the rest being beautiful 
moorlands gay with flowers. Its beauty and fertility are often 
extolled (Isa. xxxv. 2 ; Song of Songs ii. 1; Isa. Ixv. 10). 


The Plain of Philistia lay south of Sharon. Its fertile cornfields 
formed one of the chief sources of the wealth of the Philistines. 
Their five chief cities were Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Ekron, and 
Gath. They were the constant foes of Israel up to David’s 
reign, and the border warfare swayed first one way and then the 
other. Like Israel these cities suffered severely from Assyrian 
invasions. They appear repeatedly in the Old Testament 
narrative. Ekron lay at the entrance of the Vale of Sorek. In 
that valley was fought the battle of Ebenezer, where the Philistines 
captured the Ark, and it was up that same valley that the Ark 
was sent back to Israel after its troubled residence in Philistia 
(1 Sam. v. 1, 8,10, vi. 12). There also (at Zorah in Sorek) Samson 
lived (Judges xiii. 25), and was drawn down to those Philistine 
cities to his undoing (Judges xiv. 1, xvi. 1, 4,21). Gath was the 
city of Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 4; 2 Sam. xxi. 19). Gaza and 
Ashkelon are both mentioned in connection with Samson’s history. 


Between the Maritime Plain and the high mountain wall of 
Judea is a region’of lower foot-hills called the Shephelah, or 
“lowland”? (R.V.), wrongly “plain” in A.V. (Jer. xvii. 26). 
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Two great valleys intersect it from west to east, the Vale of Sorek 
before mentioned, and the Valley of Ajalon. The latter forms 
the easiest route from the coast plain to the hinterland, and 
consequently the tide of battle often surged up and down it, from 
Joshua’s time (Joshua x. 10, 11, 12) to David’s (1 Chron. xiv. 16), 
while in later days Romans and Crusaders used the route. 


B. THe CENTRAL RANGE 


This range is really a spur of Mount Taurus, which divides at 
Mount Lebanon into two ranges, Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. 
Between these two ranges lay the route by which Israel was 
generally invaded from Assyria. The snows, the cedars, the 
streams, the beauty and fertility of Lebanon are often on the lips 
of the Psalmists and Prophets (Jer. xviii. 14 ; Song of Songs iv. 15 ; 
Isa. Ix. 13). The system attains its greatest height in snow- 
capped Hermon (9200 feet), also called Sirion in the Old Testament 
(Deut. iii. 9; Psa. xlii. 6, Ixxxix. 12, cxxxiii. 3). The western 
Lebanon range is continued southwards by the mountains of 
Galilee, which are not so high as Lebanon. This region does 
not enter much into Old Testament history, being remote from 
the centre and tinctured with Gentile influences (“ Galilee of the 
Gentiles,” Isa. ix. 1). In New Testament days it comes to its 
own. 


After a break at the Plain of Esdraelon, the Central Range 
continues southward in the mountains of Samaria, often called “‘ the 
hill country of Ephraim,” a region of rounded, often wooded 
hills broken by open fertile vales such as the Plain of Dothan, where 
Joseph’s brethren fed their flocks (Gen. xxxvii. 17). ° In Samaria 
are some of the most interesting cities of the Old Testament. 
Shechem, lying between its flanking sentinels, Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim, is associated with the names of Abraham and Jacob, 
and the gathering of the tribes for great assemblies (Joshua 
xxiv.). It was at first the capital of the northern kingdom 
before Omri built Samaria (1 Kings xvi. 24). The site was almost 
impregnable, and its sieges were prolonged. The Assyrians had 
to besiege it three years (2 Kings xvii. 5, 6) before it fell. Two 
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ancient sanctuaries of Samaria were Shiloh, where Eli and Samuel 
dwelt, and Bethel, which became the chief sacred city of the 
northern kingdom under Jeroboam I (1 Kings xii. 29-33). 


Further south still, the range is continued in the Mountains of 
Judaea, The smiling fertility of Samaria ceases, and the high 
plateau (2000 to 3000 feet) is treeless, barren, and featureless, 
though probably once lessinhospitable. Its northern border is full 
of fortresses, telling of a time of border warfare between the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel. In the southern hills lie Bethlehem, 
the birthplace of David and the scene of Ruth’s idyll (1 Sam. 
xvi. 1; Ruthi. 1, 19), and still further south Hebron, the most 
ancient city of Palestine, where, in the Cave of Machpelah, lie 
the bones of the Patriarchs, and where David had his capital 
before Jerusalem was conquered (1 Chron. xi. 1, 2). On the 
barren heights of the Wilderness of Judah, het the Central 
Range breaks steeply down to the Dead Sea, lies Tekoa where 
Amos, the herdsman-prophet, lived (Amos i. 1). Further south 
still, on the edge of the South Country or Negeb (“ the South,” Gen. 
xiii. 1), is Beer-sheba, with its wells and its associations with Isaac 
and Jacob (Gen. xxvi. 33). 


C. THe JorDAN VALLEY 


The river Jordan rises west of Hermon about 1700 feet above 
sea-level, and after passing through two lakes—the Waters of 
Merom, or Lake Huleh (Joshua xi. 1-9), and the Sea of Galilee— 
empties itself into the Dead Sea which lies 1290 feet below sea- 
level. In its course of 104 miles (measured in a straight line) it 
thus descends about 3000 feet. It is a rapid stream, not navigable 
in any practical way, but with fords at Jericho and at many 
places north of the Jabbok. Its two chief tributaries, the 
Yarmuk and the Jabbok, enter it from the east. It was near 
the fords of the Jabbok that Jacob’s night wrestle took place 
(Gen. xxxii. 22 ff.). 


The valley between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea, a 
distance of sixty-five miles, is called the Ghor by the Arabs, and 
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the Arabah in the Old Testament (Deut. iii. 17). The latter 
name is applied also to the continuation of the great depression of 
which the Jordan valley is a part, to the south of the Dead Sea. 
Israel traversed this part of the Arabah in their wanderings 
(Num. xx. 21, xxi. 4; Deut. ii. 8). The Ghor broadens from 
three miles to about twelve. It is tropically hot and is also 
fertile except close to the Dead Sea. In Bible times it was highly 
cultivated, especially near Jericho, “ the city of palms.” When 
the snows of Hermon melt in the spring, Jordan “ overflows all 
its banks all the time of harvest” (Joshua iii. 15). The plain 
north of the Dead Sea was probably the site of the Cities of the 
Plain, and the whole district bears traces of volcanic disturbance 
such as accomplished their overthrow. 


The Sea of Galilee is thirteen miles long (a little longer than 
Lake Windermere), and about eight miles wide at its broadest. 
It lies 680 feet below sea-level, and is set deep among lofty hills. 
It is scarcely mentioned in the Old Testament, and then under 
the name of Chinnereth or Chinneroth (Joshua xi. 2). 


The Dead Sea is called the Salt Sea in the Old Testament (Gen. 
xiv. 3; Num. xxxiv. 3), or the Sea of the Arabah (Deut. iii ip 
It is forty-seven miles long and three to nine miles wide. It is 
the lowest sheet of water in the world, being 1290 feet below sea- 
level. Hence the climate round its shores is insufferably hot. 
It has no outlet, the surplus water received by it being all carried 
off by evaporation. For the same reason the water is impreg- 
nated with salt and other minerals. On its west side lie the cliffs 
and gorge of Engedi, honeycombed with limestone caves, where 
David made his hiding-place (1 Sam. xxiv. 1). On its eastern 
side the Arnon enters it from the mountains of Moab. 


D. Easr or JORDAN 


Viewed from the west of Jordan the mountains on its east 
form an almost unbroken and even wall, only cloven by the 
narrow valleys of the Yarmuk, Jabbok, and Arnon. Between 
the Yarmuk and the Jabbok lies a rolling fertile country of 
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forests and cultivated orchards, including the elevated plateau 
of Bashan, famed for its cattle (Amos iv. 1; Deut. xxxii. 14), 
and for its “ giant cities” long since ruined. Further south lay 
Gilead, famous for its spices (Gen. xxxvii. 25), and the home of 
the Amorite tribe whose king, Sihon, was defeated by Israel. 
In this territory also lay Jabesh-gilead, the scene of Saul’s first 
exploit (1 Sam. xi.), and Ramoth-gilead, the scene of Ahab’s 
last disastrous venture (1 Kings xxii.). In these wooded uplands 
Absalom fought his last battle. Further south still, in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea and eastward, lived the Ammonites 
and the Moabites, neighbours sometimes friendly, oftener bitterly 
hostile to Israel. Their country was a bleak and treeless plateau, 
broken by some wide, warm valleys. Further south in the 
Arabah and the rugged mountains around it dwelt the people 
of Edom. There was no defence on this eastern border from the 
incursions of Syrians and Arabs, and the rock-hewn cities of this 
district testify to the insecurity of the situation. Israel never held 
a firm footing east of Jordan. ‘ 


E. Tue Puain or EspDRAELON 


This triangular Plain of Esdraelon that breaks the continuity 
of the Central Range between Galilee and Samaria, demands 
separate mention because of its historical importance. The hills 
of Galilee bound it on the north, the range of Carmel on the south- 
west, and the range of Gilboa on the east. It is drained by the 
river Kishon. The eastern exit of the plain to the valley of the 
Jordan is by the steep valley of Jezreel. The town of that name 
(Esdraelon is the Greek form of it) stands at its mouth. The 
round top of Mount Tabor stands out in the plain on its northern 
side. The plain owed its importance to its central position and 
to the great highways that crossed it. Most of the great trade 
routes from Damascus, Arabia, and Mesopotamia, to the towns 
of the Syrian coast or to Egypt, passed through this plain. Its 
fertility made it a desirable possession, and access to it was easy 
from east or west. Hence it became the battle-ground of Israel. 


Four great battles of Old Testament history were fought in 
this plain. (1) Sisera, the Canaanite captain, was overthrown 
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by the forces of Deborah and Barak charging down on him from 
Mount Tabor (Judges v. 19-21). (2) The Midianites were 
routed by Gideon and his 300 men at the foot of Gilboa (Judges vii). 
(3) Saul and Jonathan were slain on Mount Gilboa by the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. xxxi). (4) Josiah was killed trying to stop the 
progress of Pharaoh Necho into the plain across the pass of 
Megiddo (2 Kings xxiii. 29-30). 


The bold ridge of Carmel is associated with Elijah’s sacrifice 
and Israel’s repentance (1 Kings xviii. 20 ff). ezreel was a 
residence of Ahab, and on one of its terraced slopes was the 
coveted vineyard of Naboth (1 Kings xxi. 1). 


F. THe SITUATION OF JERUSALEM 


Jerusalem lies 2500 feet above sea-level on the bare rolling 
uplands of the mountains of Judah. It is a poorsite for a capital, 
for it is thirty-four miles from the sea, it stands on no great river 
(unlike other great capitals), it lies off any great natural trade 
route, it has a bad water supply and a barren soil. Yet, in spite 
of these disadvantages, there is no ei, that has influenced so 
vitally the history of the world. 


It lies upon two sloping spurs thrown out from the main 
Judean ridge. Between them lies the Tyropeon Valley running 
through the heart of the city, while the Valley of Hinnom flanks it 
on west and south, and the Valley of the brook Kidron (or the valley 
of Jehoshaphat) on the east. ‘Thus on three sides the city was 
defended by deep gorges which made it easy to hold against the 
invader. Only on the north was it open to attack. The ancient 
walls followed the lines of these gorges. 


The south-western or highest part of the city has been long 
associated with the name ion, but it is almost certain that the 
south-eastern hill, Ophel, is the Zion of the Old Testament. On 
the levelled top of .\fount Moriah, a part of the Ophel ridge, was 
the Temple of Solomon, its spacious area overlooking on the east 
the Valley of the Kidron, and on the west the Tyropceon Valley. 
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In the Kidron Valley near Siloam were tlie King’s Gardens, 
En-rogel, where Adonijah made his rebellious feast, and Gihon 
where Solomon was anointed king (1 Kings i. 9, 33, 38). On 
the eastern side of the Kidron rose the Mount of Olives. Up its 
slopes David walked weeping, as he fled from Absalom (2 Sam. 
xv. 30). 


The ancient nucleus of the city, viz., the fortress of Zion, was 
taken from the Jebusites by David early in his reign, about 
1000 B.c. (2 Sam. v. 7). He extended the fortifications and shifted 
his capital there from Hebron (v. 9). It remained the capital of 
the kings of Judah until 586 8.c., when it was destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and its inhabitants deported as captives to 
Babylon. Fifty years later some of the exiles returned, and the 
city, its walls, and its Temple were slowly rebuilt. 


CHAPTER V 


ISRAEL’S NEIGHBOURS 


IN spite of the general isolation of Israel from other nation s 
there were certain of her neighbours who powerfully influenced 
her at different. stages of her history, interfered in her politics, 
and, speaking generally, debased her religion. She formed a 
“ buffer state ’? between Egypt and Mesopotamia, as Belgium lies 
between France and Germany, and it was only to be expected 
that these two great powers would not leave her unmolested. 
At first Egypt had the larger share in Israel’s history, but as 
Egypt waned in power Assyria became more and more aggressive. 


I 
EGYPT 


The Egyptians occupied the fertile, fan-shaped delta of the Nile, 
and its valley farther south as far as Ethiopia (now Nubia). They 
were not a Semitic race, as were the Hebrews, Canaanites, and 
Assyrians. Their civilization is the oldest in the world, their 
historical records dating back to at least 4000 B.c. They were 
mighty engineers and architects, as their pyramids, obelisks, and 
temples show. The mass of the people were fairly contented 
serfs, employed in agriculture and in forced labour on public 
works. They were a highly religious people. Their priests 
were a hereditary order, and their religion, while lofty in its 
teaching concerning the future life, was largely mixed with magic. 
Their principal gods were Re the sun-god, Thoth the god of 
wisdom, Ammon the guardian of the state, and Osiris the king of 
the dead. Potiphera, Joseph’s father-in-law (Gen. xli. 45), was 
a priest of Re in On or Heliopolis, the “ city of the sun,” and the 
centre of this worship. The worship of animals was also common. 
The principal cities were Thebes in the south and Memphis in 
the north. 


EGYPT D5 


(1) There is reference to early contacts between Israel and 


(2) 
(3) 


Egypt in the book of Genesis (xii. 10), where it is said that 
Abraham sojourned there. It has been argued that Joseph 
went there in the time of Ikhnaton (c. 1370 B.c.) and that 
other Israelite elements followed him. Later there arose 
“a new king which knew not Joseph ” (Ex. i. 8). This 
Pharaoh of the Oppression was probably Rameses II., and the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus Merneptah. Egyptian influence did 
not gain any permanent ascendancy in Israel in after years, 
but we find that occasionally the two nations again entered 
into relations, friendly or hostile. 


Solomon married an Egyptian princess (1 Kings iii. 1). 


Shishak, king of Egypt, received the fugitive Jeroboam 
(1 Kings xi. 40), and later conquered Rehoboam and held 
Jerusalem for a time (1 Kings xiv. 25, 26). 


Tirhakah, “ king of Ethiopia ” came ineffectually to the help 
of Hezekiah against Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 9). Some 
years after that incident, Tirhakah became king of Egypt. 
But Egypt after the 8th century B.c. was no longer of much 
value as a bulwark against Assyria, as the prophets were 
never tired of reminding Israel, and finally Esarhaddon (in 
671 B.c.) conquered Egypt and made it an Assyrian province. 


Pharaoh Necho successfully revolted, and marched against 
Nebuchadnezzar. Josiah, king of Judah, tried to bar his 
way, and was killed at Megiddo (2 Kings xxiii. 29) 
Necho, though subsequently defeated by Nebuchadnezzar at 
Carchemish, laid Judah under tribute. 


Pharaoh Hophra tried unsuccessfully to help Zedekiah, king 
of Judah, against Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylonia, in the 
last great assault and capture of Jerusalem (586 B.¢.), and 
the Jews who escaped fled to Egypt, taking with them 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvii. 5, 7, 11). Sixty years later Egypt 
was invaded by Cambyses, king of Persia, and became a 
Persian province. 
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II 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 


The empire of Assyria centred in the valley of the upper Tigris. 
Its capital in Old Testament times (1100 B.c. to 880 B.c. and 705 
to 612 B.c.) was Nineveh (Gen. x. 11). Babylonia lay in the 
plain formed by the lower Euphrates and Tigris. Its capital 
was Babylon, the Babel of Gen. xi. 1-9. Ofthe two kingdoms 
Babylonia was the older, but the Assyrians obtained the ascend- 
ancy under Tiglath-pileser I. in the 12th century B.c. After a 
period of decline Assyria again entered on a period of advance 
which brought her in the 9th century 8.c. into collision with 


Israel. The following are the main points at which the two 
nations touch: 


(1) In 854 8.c. Shalmaneser III. defeated the Syrian states, and 
thirteen years later took tribute from Jehu, king of Israel. 


(2) Tiglath-pileser III. (called Pul in the Old Testament) after 
subduing Babylonia, conquered Damascus and Samaria in 
734 B.c. (2 Kings xv. 19,20). Four years later they revolted, 
and in consequence, many inhabitants of Gilead and Galilee 
were carried away captive (2 Kings xv. 29). Judah also 
came under the Assyrian over-lord. 


(3) Another revolt ended in the siege and fall of Samaria, the 
capital of the northern kingdom of Israel, in 722 B.c., 
which was captured by Sargon II., king of Assyria. 


(4) Sennacherib’s threatened attack on Jerusalem in Hezekiah’s 
reign came to nought (2 Kings xix. 35). 


Of the character of Assyrian rule W. Robertson Smith says, 
“The Assyrians, powerful to destroy, never showed themselves 
able to build up a stable political structure. They ruled by 
terror, crushing their enemies by fire and sword or weakening 
them by wholesale deportations to other parts of their empire. 
Their subjects never ceased to be the foes of their masters, and 
the whole course of the empire was marked by incessant revolts.” 
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Babylonia or Chaldea, for long a subject province, rose against 
Assyria and recovered its independence. Media and Persia had 
also been consolidated into a kingdom and united with the 
Babylonians to attack Assyria, with the result that the Assyrian 
capital Nineveh fell in 612 B.c., unregretted by any of its subject 
states. Nahum (iii. 19) refers to its coming fall in these words, 
“ All that bear the bruit of thee ” (7.e., the rumour or news of thy 
fall) “‘ clap the hands over thee ; for upon whom hath not thy 
cruelty passed without ceasing ? *’ Nebuchadnezzar now became 
king of Babylon and of a part of Assyria (the rest falling to Media), 
suppressed Egypt’s new spurt of aggression by defeating Pharaoh 
Necho at Carchemish (605 B.c.), and made himself lord of Syria 
and Palestine. To this period of history Jer. xlvi. to li. is full of 
allusions. Relying misguidedly on Pharaoh Hophra Judah 
revolted, and Jerusalem was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar in 
586 B.c. (a date to be remembered), and her inhabitants deported 
to Babylon. In 538 B.c. Babylon was taken by Cyrus, king of 
Persia, and some of the exiled Jews returned to Palestine. 
Thenceforward the Persian empire fills the place of Babylon in 


Jewish history, till it in its turn was swept away by the conquering 
Greeks. 


The religion of Babylonia joined together a number of nature, 
city, and local gods in a national worship. Shamash, the sun-god, 
Sin, the moon-ged, Ishtar, the goddess of fertility (Astarte or 
Venus), Marduk (Merodach), the god of Babylon, and a host of 
others had their place in the complicated worship of this people. 
The gods were closely connected, or even identified, with stars. 
and this explains the rise and development of Babylonan, 
astrology. The Babylonian was tolerant of other gods, and 
generally allowed their adoration. Magic held a large place in 
the popular religion. The wisdom of their “ wise men” was a 
strange mixture of magic, astrology, and theology. Recently 
similarities have been detected between the religious ritual of 
Babylon and that of Palestine, but the extent to which the one 
influenced the other appears to be still undecided. 
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SYRIA 


Syria, or Aram, as it is sometimes called, included the northern 
part of the valley of the Euphrates and westward to Phoenicia, 
while to the south it extended with an indefinite border east of 
Jordan into Arabia. The Syrians were Semites, as were the Jews, 
and spoke a kindred language, Aramaic (see p. 4). Relations 
between the two peoples were always close, either for alliance 
or war. Abraham was an Aramzan, so the two nations claimed 
the same place of origin. Damascus was the capital of Syria, 
lying in a fertile plain on the edge of the desert, a natural halting- 
place for caravans passing between Assyria and Egypt. David 
conquered but did not hold it. The Benhadads (I. and II.) 
enter largely into the history of 1 Kings, and Hazael, their 
successor, oppressed Israel for a time. After this Syria weakened 
owing to the growth of the power of Assyria, and Jeroboam IL., 
king of Israel, actually captured Damascus and made it pay 
tribute (2 Kings xiv. 28). At length Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria, conquered and absorbed the Syrian kingdom, 734 B.c. 


IV 


PHENICIA 


Phoenicia was the great commercial, seafaring power of the 
Mediterranean. It was Semitic in language and origin, and 
therefore the more likely to enter into close relations with Israel. 
The Phoenicians were Canaanites and occupied the sea-coast to 
the north of Palestine, and their principal cities were the splendid 
and wealthy seaports of Tyre and Sidon. They came into 
specially close touch with Israel 
(1) in Solomon’s time, who found King Hiram’s seamen and 
cedars useful in building the Temple (2 Chron. ii. 16) ; 

(2) in Ahab’s time through his alliance with Jezebel, a Phoe- 
nician princess. It was this latter influence that proved so 
disastrous to Israel by the spreading and encouragement of 
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the Baal-worship of Pheenicia. Baal was the god of creative, 
reproductive powers, and like the Ammonitish Milcom, 
was worshipped by child sacrifice and mutilation. Ash- 
toreth (Astarte, Venus) was worshipped along with Baal 
and regarded as the Queen of Heaven, the mother of life, 
and the goddess of sexual passion. The worship was 
accompanied by terrible orgies, frenzied dances, and self- 
mutilations (1 Kings xviii. 18 ff.). 


Vv 


ISRAEL’S NEAREST NEIGHBOURS 


The Hittites (“ children of Heth,” Gen. xxii. 10, xxv. 10) who 
had settlements in the south of Palestine, and are mentioned as 
being one of the tribes overcome by Israel in its conquest of 
Canaan, had a great empire in the north of Syria in 1400 ‘to 
1200 s.c. This empire was broken up by western invaders, but 
scattered states of the Hittites were still traceable for centuries in 
various places in Syria (2 Kings vii. 6). 


The Canaanites were the Semitic inhabitants of Palestine whom 
Israel found there on its invasion. They are often, in the Old 
Testament, called the Amorites. Both these names are sometimes 
used (in D) as general terms for the many different tribes of the 
land, but in many passages the term Canaanite refers to inhabitants 
of lowland and valley, and that of Amorite to those of the hill- 
country—Lowlander and Highlander as we should say. The 
Amorites were found in more than one district in Palestine ; 
some in the north near Phcenicia, some in the highlands of Judah, 
some east of Jordan, which latter tribes under Sihon were 
subdued by Israel before crossing the Jordan. 


The Philistines came from Caphtor or Crete (Amos ix. 7) and 
settled ultimately on the Maritime Plain of Palestine (see p. Liye 
They were not Semites, and had a higher civilization than the 
other inhabitants of Canaan. Recent archeological discoveries 
have shown that their civilization once extended from the A.gean 
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Islands to Asia Minor, and that they even contemplated conquer- 
ing Egypt, but were subdued by Rameses III early in the 
twelfth century B.c. The power of the Philistine league with its 
five great cities increased during the time of the Hebrew Judges, 
and in the time of Saul they were almost supreme in Canaan. 
Their power was broken by David, and they were conquered by 
Assyria in 734 .c. They were powerful fighters and great 
architects. Their principal god was the corn-god Dagon. 


The Ammonites were settled east of Gilead and south of the 
Jabbok. Jephthah (Judges xi.), Saul (1 Sam. xi.), and David 
(2 Sam. x.), defeated them. They were cruel enemies of Israel 
and contrived to retain their independence until absorbed by 
Assyria. We read of them as enemies of Israel as late as the 
Maccabean period (1 Macc. v. 6-18). Their god Milcom was 
worshipped with human sacrifice. 


The Moabites extended from the Ammonite border south of 
the Arnon and the Dead Sea. Their early relations with Israel 
were alternately friendly and hostile, hardening into permanent 
hostility. David subdued them (2 Sam. viii. 2), and after they 
had revolted Omri, king of Israel, brought them low. On 
the death of Ahab, Mesha, the Moabite king, threw off the yoke 
once more for a time. But Moab passed ultimately, like all other 
Syrian tribes, under Assyrian rule. The god of the Moabites was 


Chemosh, who like Milcom was worshipped with human 
sacrifice. 


The Edomites were descenuants of Esau, and therefore of 
common origin with Israel. They dwelt south of Moab in and near 
the Arabah in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, a barren and 
mountainous region. They were a savage and warlike nation. 
Though subdued by David (2 Sam. viii. 13, 14), they sub- 
sequently maintained their independence until the all-absorbing 
Assyria exacted tribute. Their descendants were later known as 
Idumeans ; the family of Herod belonged to them, which partly 
explains the unpopularity of that dynasty with strict Jews. 
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Ammon, Moab, and Edom were all Semitic nations, and 
closely allied with Israel in speech, race, and religion. Each 
nation had only one god. But in Israel alone do we find those 
great ethical prophets who elevated and restored its religion, 


and prevented it from sinking to the barbaric level of its three 
sister nations. 


VI 


THE DESERT TRIBES 


The Amalekites lived in the desert of Paran, south of Judah. 
They, were constantly raiding Israel, till Saul and David broke 
their power (1 Sam. xv., xxvii. 8, xxx. ; 2 Sam. viii. 12). The 
Kenites, however, living in the same region, formed friendly 
relations with Israel (Judges i. 16, iv. 11). The desert tribes to 
the east of Palestine are known in the Old Testament as Arabians 
or “ children of the east.”” The Midianites or Ishmaelites were a 
powerful confederation of tribes, partly trading, partly predatory 
in their habits (Gen. xxxvii. 25, 28). They were subdued by 


Gideon (Judges vi., vii.). All these desert tribes were of the 
type of the modern Arab. 


CHAPTER VI 
LIGHT FROM THE MONUMENTS 


Tue documents of the Old Testament are not the only records 
left to us from which to construct a connected history of Israel 
and its neighbours. Those ancient remains, comprehensively 
termed the monuments, confirm, correct, and expand the know- 
ledge of antiquity we gain from Scripture. These monuments 
include all relics of the past, such as inscriptions on rocks and 
stones, on statues, walls or columns of temples, recording doings 
of ancient kings and princes; monoliths (2.e., shaped single 
blocks of stone) and obelisks, such as Cleopatra’s needle on the 
Thames Embankment, often covered with inscriptions ; funereal 
tablets ; inscribed cylinders and clay tablets, the substitute for 
books in Assyria ; Egyptian papyrus rolls, z.e., documents written 
on the pressed pith of the papyrus plant ; coins, seals, pottery, 
etc. ‘These remains have been disinterred mostly during the last 
hundred years, after being buried for centuries, by private 
explorers, or by the agents of societies such as the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund and the Palestine Exploration Fund. ‘The 
result has been to shed a flood of light on the pages of the Old 
Testament, and to adjust its history in its place in the history of the 
East. It is difficult to sum up in a few pages the results of such 
many-sided scientific research, but a few important results of 
these discoveries may be given. As far as possible these are 
arranged in the order of time of the history they illustrate. 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS 


During recent years archeologists have been able to cast a 
flood of light on the ancient civilizations of the Near East. 
Excavations conducted under the direction of Sir Leonard 
Woolley on the site of Ur of the Chaldees have unearthed the 
remains of an ancient civilization that flourished about 3500 B.c., 
but which was later destroyed by an enormous flood, which left 
behind it clay deposits to the height of about eight feet. Signs 
of another similar flood have been found at Kish, about a hundred 
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miles north of Ur, and now we can well understand how trad- 
itions about a mighty flood originated in that part of the world. 
Excavators have also been able to prove the existence of an 
ancient civilization in Palestine, and particularly in the Jordan 
valley, many centuries before the Hebrew conquest. 


BABYLONIA 

Thanks to the work of archeologists, we now know a great 
deal abouc the ancient civilization of Mesopotamia. In the 
earliest period the country was divided into two parts, the North 
which was inhabited by the Akkadians (a Semitic people), and 
the South where the non-Semitic Sumerians dwelt. At first the 
Sumerians appear to have been the more powerful, but the 
great Sargon of Akkad (c. 2752 B.c.) united both North and 
South into a powerful kingdom, conquered Elam and Assyria 
(then known as Subartu), and extended his activities even to the 
Mediterranean. Some centuries later another great king arose 
in Babylonia, called Hammurabi (c. 2000 B.c.), who was a 
mighty warrior and a famous law-giver. Scholars have long ago 
seen the many similarities between his famous Code of Laws and 
those of the Pentateuch, especially the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex. xx. 22 to xxiii). “Two other ancient codes of law recently 
published, the Assyrian and the Hittite (published in 1920 
and 1921 respectively), also display remarkable similarities with 
the Code of Hammurabi. 


HITTITES AND HURRIANS 

About the time of Hammurabi an Indo-European people, 
known as the Hittites, entered Asia Minor, and in due course 
gained supremacy over the whole of that region. In the follow- 
ing centuries they became a powerful empire, which reached its 
zenith under King Shuppiluliu (c. 1400 B.c.), whose rule extended 
from the Aigean to Mesopotamia. Thousands of tablets that throw 
much light on the history of the Hittites were discovered at their 
ancient capital Huttushash in a.p. 1907 to a.p. 1912. From about 
1200 s.c. their power began to wane, but we still read of their 
later descendants in the Old Testament. The Hurrians origin- 
ally came from the region of Assyria, and some of them settled 
down in Palestine about 1900 B.c. Some years ago hundreds of 
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Hurrian tablets dating from the end of the fifteenth century B.c. 
were discovered at Nuziin Assyria, and from them we can gather 
much information concerning the social and legal usages of that 
period. In the days of Shuppiluliu the Hurrians were absorbed 
by the Hittite empire, but it is possible that the Horites mentioned 
in the Old Testament were descended from them. 


EGYPT 

Ancient inscriptions have also shown that the Egyptians came 
into contact with Palestine at an early date. Egyptian kings 
from at least the time of Pepy I. (¢c. 2795 B.c.) went thither on 
military expeditions. Ata later date, however, a Semitic people, 
usually referred to as the Hyksos, made inroads into Egypt, 
becoming for a time the ruling power in the country, until they 
were driven out by Ahmosis I. in 1580 8.c. Some scholars have 
thought that it was in the time of the Hyksos that the Hebrews first 
entered Egypt, but others put it at a later date. After the expul- 
sion of the Hyksos, the Egyptian kings began again to make inroads 
into Palestine, and incorporated the country in their empire, 
setting up garrisons at strategic points in Palestine and Syria. 


TELL EL-AMARNA LETTERS 

We are fortunate in possessing important data to help us to 
reconstruct the history of this period (1419 3.c. to 1366 B.c.) in 
the letters discovered at Tell el-Amarna in 1887. They consist of 
diplomatic communications that passed between the governors 
of Palestine and of other Asiatic towns and the two Egyptian 
kings, Amenophis III and his son Ikhnaton. From them we 
learn that there was much unrest in Palestine, due to the attacks 
of the Amurru (a Semitic people) and the Hittites in the North, 
and of the people called “‘ Habiru”’ in the South.’ The word 
Habiru is the equivalent of our word “‘ Hebrews,” but whether 
the term refers to the Israelites who entered Canaan under 
Joshua or to an earlier wave of Hebrew tribes who had settled 
in Canaan is still disputed ; in this book we take the latter view. 
Six of the letters were written by the governor of “‘ Urusalim,” 
which shows that Jerusalem was the ancient name of the city, 
centuries before the days of David, contrary to what we are told 
in | Chr. xi. 4-9 ; this is confirmed by the fact that the city is 
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called “ Ursalimmu” in a number of Egyptian texts dated 
about 2000 B.c., which were discovered at Luxor in 1925. 
During the period of the Amarna letters Egyptian power was at 
an ebb in Asia, and it was this that gave the Hittites their chance 
to form an Empire of their own. The Egyptian king Ikhnaton 
was important from another standpoint, however, inasmuch as 
he attempted to bring about a far-reaching religious reform in 
his country. A hymn composed by him has been discovered, 
which bears many close relationships with Psalm civ. although 
the Egyptian hymn is addressed to the sun-god. 


RAS SHAMRA TABLETS 


The tablets unearthed at Ras Shamra in Syria from 1929 
onwards are among the most important discoveries of recent years. 
These tablets, which date from c. 1470 B.c. to 1360 B.c., contain 
legal and commercial documents, letters and a number of poems, 
and are written in four languages, including an early form of 
Phoenician, which is closely akin to Hebrew. They speak of two 
principal gods, El, the supreme god, and Baal, a god of thunder, 
each of whom had a son, the one personifying summer and the 
other winter. One tablet refers to a mythological hero called 
Dn-el, who may be identical with the Daniel mentioned in 
Ezekiel xiv. 14, 20, xxviii. 3. Many of the sacrificial terms used 
in these tablets, (e.g., ‘‘ peace-offering,” “ trespass-offering,” 
etc.), are familiar to readers of the Old Testament. Many of 
these discoveries at Ras Shamra and elsewhere bring out clearly 
the fact that the Hebrew nation was part of the ancient civiliz- 
ation of the Near East, sharing with other peoples many usages 
and customs, both secular and religious; on the other hand, 
renewed study of the Old Testament in the light of our new 
knowledge proves that the children of Israel were also entrusted 
with a revelation of God and of his dealings with men that can 
only be described as unique. 


THE EXODUS 
Scholars are not agreed on the bearing of some recent discover- 
ies on the actual date of the Exodus from Egypt. Excavations 
at Ai have shown that it was uninhabited from 2000 B.c. 
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to 1200 s.c., so that the story recorded in Josh. vii-vili can 
hardly be dated within that period. On the other hand, 
Garstang has argued that his discoveries at Jericho prove that 
the destruction of that city occurred c. 1400 B.c., but other 
archzologists would, from the same evidence, date its fall about 
1200 B.c. As we have already seen, scholars disagree also as to 
the meaning of the name “ Habiru” in the Amarna letters. 
We cannot claim that the discoveries of archeologists, valuable 
though they are, have solved all our problems. 


ISRAEL IN CANAAN 


During the centuries that followed the Exodus, all the Big 
Powers of the Near East experienced a period of eclipse, which 
afforded the Israelites an opportunity of consolidating their 
power in the Promised Land. Some of the discoveries made at 
places like Lachish and Gezer give us some indication of the 
religious ritual of the Canaanites among whom they settled, and 
help to explain such Old Testament terms as “high place” 
(1 Sam. ix. 12; 2 Kings xvii. 9, xxiii. 8) and “pillars” 
(Ex. xxiii. 24; Deut. vii. 5; 2 Kings x. 26-7). The Moabite 
stone, discovered in 1868, relates how Omri and Ahab of 
Israel oppressed Moab many days, until Mesha, king 
of Moab, threw off the yoke of Israel. An inscription of 
Shalmaneser III of Assyria (c. 853 B.c.) gives an account of a 
battle at Karkar, in which he conquered the king of Hamath, 
Benhadad of Damascus, Ahab of Israel, and others ; the fact 
that he was able to put a strong force in the field proves that 
Ahab was a powerful king. A later inscription of the same 
Shalmaneser informs us that in 841 B.c. he exacted tribute from 
Jehu, king of Israel. Many other inscriptions discovered in 
Assyria supplement the history narrated in the Old Testament, 
and considerably assist us to fix the dates of the various kings of 
Israel and Judah. 

BABYLON 

Among the discoveries made at Babylon are many tablets that 
contain traditions that can be paralleled from the Old Testament, 
such as the traditions of the Creation, the Fall and the Deluge. 
It is quite possible that the story of Creation as related in Gen. i. 
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originally came from Babylonia, and the origin of traditions 
about a great Flood are also to be sought in Mesopotamia. On 
the other hand, there is a danger of seeing Babylonian influences 
on the Biblical material where they do not exist. The position 
has been summed up by Dr. W. L. Wardle as follows: “ That 
in some details Israel is debtor to Babylon may be taken as 
reasonably proved: these details however, affect rather the 
outward form than the spiritual content of the traditions. To 
a much greater extent it is true that both Babylon and Israel 
share a common Semitic inheritance.” 


EXILE AND AFTER 


Interesting letters were discovered at Lachish in 1925, which 
were written only a year before the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. 
It is noteworthy that they possibly refer to the prophet Jeremiah 
and his pro-Babylonian sympathies ; they also give us a vivid 
picture of Palestine on the eve of the Babylonian conquest. 
Tablets discovered at Nippur in Babylonia contain many 
references to Jews who had remained in Babylonia after the end 
of the exile and were engaged in extensive business transactions 
during the period covered by the tablets (c. 464 B.c. to 405 B.c.). 
Far away from both Palestine and Babylonia we have records of 
another Jewish colony, primarily a military garrison, at 
Elephantiné on the Upper Nile. From a number of papyri 
discovered there we learn that they had built themselves a Temple, 
which was destroyed by the Egyptians during the closing years of 
the fifth century B.c. 

SUMMARY 

The above notes have had to be very brief, but we hope that 
they do give some indication of the vast amount of new material 
that has been brought to light through the labour of excavators. 
From the data now at our disposal, we can piece together much 
of the history of the Near East that was hitherto unknown ; we 
can learn much about the daily life and customs of the inhabitants, 
and of their legislation, religion and literature as well. The 
Israelites sprang from that world, and shared with it many laws, 
customs and beliefs, and yet they were in a very special sense the 
peculiar people of God. 


CHAPTER VII 
SKETCH OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


Tue object of this chapter is to give a general view of the 
Biblical history of Israel, so that the student of any particular 
historical person or period may be able to fix his position in the 
broad landscape of the history. There will naturally be some 
repetition of facts previously stated in chapters IV., V., and VI, 
but this will serve to impress them in their proper historical 
connection. 


The history of Israel until the beginning of the Christian era 
naturally falls into eight periods. 


I.—The Patriarchal and Mosaic Period : about 2000 B.c. 
to 1200 B.c. 
II.—The Period of Joshua and the Judges : about 1200 s.c. 
to 1025 B.c, 
I11.—The Early Monarchy : about 1025 B.c. to 930 B.c. 
IV.—The Divided Monarchy : about 930 B.c. to 722 B.c. 
V.—tThe Last Days of Judah : 722 B.c. to 586 B.c. 
VI.—The Captivity and the Return : 586 B.c. to 331 B.c. 
VII.—The Greek Period : 331 B.c. to 65 B.c. 
VIII.—The Roman Period : 65 B.c. onwards. 


I 
THE PATRIARCHAL AND MOSAIC PERIOD 
(About 2000 s.c. to 1200 8.c.) 


The earliest historical ancestor of Israel, Abraham, migrated 
with a numerous clan from the Euphrates valley into Palestine 
by way of Haran. The emigration took place under a deep 
sense of the guidance of a supreme God who was establishing 
special relations with them and their descendants. In Canaan 
they led a nomad or wandering life, like the Arabs of to-day. 
Here the clan divided, as it grew, into the various tribes of Moab, 
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Ammon, and Edom, while Isaac and Jacob (or Israel) carried on 
the tradition and religion of Abraham in Western Palestine. 


Then came another migration under Jacob, when a large 
number of Abraham’s descendants settled in Egypt near the 
south-western frontier of Palestine. Other kindred tribes prob- 
ably remained in Palestine. The Israelite settlers in Egypt were 
kindly received by the Egyptian king (possibly Ikhnaton, 
according to Dr. Rowley), but when another king (probably 
Rameses II, 1300 B.c. to 1234 B.c.) came to the throne, the 
Israelites were forced into a harsh bondage. 


At this crisis Moses was raised up by God to deliver His people. 
His early life was led in Egypt, and then in the desert of Sinai 
where was an ancient sanctuary of Jehovah. Here Jehovah 
revealed Himself to him as the God of Israel, and sent him to 
deliver his brethren. This deliverance he accomplished, 
Jehovah inspiring the Egyptians with terror by causing the 
various pestilences to which Egypt is subject to fall upon them 
with special severity. The clans of Israel departed, but were 
pursued by the Pharaoh of that day as far as an arm of the Red 
Sea. Here a great deliverance was wrought for Israel by 
Jehovah, who caused a strong east wind to drive the shallow 
waters of the sea back, and Israel passed over safely while many 
of the Egyptians were drowned. 


Then followed long wanderings in the wilderness of Sinai. At 
the sanctuary of Jehovah in Sinai, where Moses’ first revelation 
came to him, he received a new revelation of Jehovah’s will in the 
form of a Law, the foundation of that great system of legislation 
which Israel afterwards developed under Divine guidance and 
called after the name of their first great legislator. A Tent of 
Meeting or Tabernacle was also made as a shrine for the Ark of the 
Covenant or sacred chest, which with its sacred cloud symbolised 
the presence of Jehovah with Israel. Kadesh was another 
favourite station of the wanderings, and after leaving it they 
marched east of the Dead Sea to the Plains of Moab where 
Moses died. 
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II 


THE PERIOD OF JOSHUA AND THE JUDGES 
(About 1200 B.c_ to 1025 B.c.) 


The conquest of Canaan was a long and complicated process. 
The tribes of the Amorites east of Jordan under Sihon were first 
subdued, and then Israel crossed the Jordan under Joshua and 
began the conquest of Western Palestine. That conquest was 
but piecemeal, and tribe by tribe Israel had to fight for its footing. 
Judah, which always took its own path, established itself in the 
southern highlands, while the powerful Joseph tribes, Ephraim, 
Manasseh, and Benjamin, established themselves further north 
in the district afterwards known as Samaria. Even among the 
portions of land allotted to the various tribes there remained many 
Canaanite towns and districts. The bond between the tribes of 
Israel was far more spiritual than political as yet. 


The period of the Judges which succeeded the conquest was a 
tumultuous and confused time. The change from the nomad to 
the settled agricultural life seems for a time to have destroyed the 
unity of the tribes. Often two or more judges may have been 
ruling in different localities at the same time—Eli and Samson 
for example. The judges were deliverers raised up by Jehovah 
to rally Israel to subdue various enemies. Deborah and Barak 
rallied a few central and northern tribes to drive out Sisera, a 
leader of the northern Canaanites. Then Gideon delivered the 
tribes of the central highlands from the Bedouins of the eastern 
desert, the Midianites. The religion of the tribes of Israel at this 
period was a simple one—that they were the chosen people of 
Jehovah and that He was their Champion against their enemies. 


A new enemy now appeared, the Philistines of the coast plain. 
Samson entered the lists against them, but effected little of per- 
manent value. Saintly Eli and his dissolute sons judged Israel 
from Shiloh, where was the sanctuary of the Ark. Here young 
Samuel grew up, and in his early years witnessed the capture of 
the Ark, rashly taken into the battle of Aphek, where Israel was 
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smitten before the Philistines. It was sent back by the Philistines 
and placed at Kiriath-jearim. 


Samuel is a most imposing and important figure. His influence 
was probably not widespread among the tribes, but it had much 
moulding power on the religious and political destiny of Israel. 
He was a prophet, and with him the order of the prophets, so 
big with promise, took its rise. His combination of the functions 
of judge, priest, and prophet, forms a connecting link between 
the judges and the kings He was closely associated, by his 
anointing of both Saul and David, with the establishment of 
the monarchy. 


III 
THE EARLY MONARCHY 
(About 1025 n.c. to 930 B.c.) 


The growing aggressiveness of the Philistines made it desirable 
to unite the tribes under a common king. Samuel anointed the 
goodly Saul, of Benjamin, to be the first king of Israel. His 
first exploit was to relieve Jabesh-gilead from the Ammonites, 
and then to conduct organised campaigns against the Philistines. 
He also waged successful war against the Amalekites in the south. 
But there seems to have been no further welding of the tribes 
than the provision of a standing army. Saul’s later years were 
darkened by his unbridled passion which at length issued in fits 
of madness, only relieved by young David’s ministry of music. 
His last battle was against his old enemies the Philistines on 
Mount Gilboa, when Israel was utterly defeated, and he and his 
son Jonathan were slain. 


In his great successor, David, the tribe of Judah comes to the 
front. His date of accession is about 1000 8.c. He above all 
others is the hero of Israel. His many gifts asa warrior, poet, 
religious patriot, musician, and statesman, together with his 
personal charm, made him the idol of his people. During the 
reign of Saul he became, perforce, a refugee from the mad king’s 
jealousy, and a captain of banditti. David’s first capital was at 
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Hebron, but after seven years fighting against the house of Saul, 
he was crowned king over the twelve tribes of a united Israel ; 
he then captured’ Jerusalem from the Jebusites, and moved his 
capital there. 


David’s wars were waged first against the Philistines, whose 
power over Israel he completely broke, then against Moab, Edom, 
Ammon, and the Syrians. In all these wars his great general 
Joab was his chief helper. 


David’s last years were shadowed by domestic sorrow. His 
favourite son Absalom cleverly organised a dastardly rebellion 
which succeeded for a time. David escaped from Jerusalem, 
but rallied his forces on the east of Jordan and defeated Absalom, 
whom Joab slew. Another son, Adonijah, revolted, but Solomon 
was proclaimed king, and the revolt collapsed. 


Dawid’s work was : 


(1) to unite the tribes into an organised state, not merely for 
military purposes as in Saul’s day, but for civil government. 

(2) Moab, Edom, and Damascus were loosely added to Israel’s 
empire as tribute-paying states. 

(3) More important was his development of the worship of 
Jehovah. The Ark was brought to Jerusalem, placed in a 
new shrine, served by a numerous priesthood, and by a 
choir and orchestra after the Psalmist-king’s own heart. 

(4) He gave a great impulse to the religious life of Israel by his 
Psalms, which formed the nucleus of Israel’s hymn-book 
of later days. 


Solomon inherited a strong, compact state with its vassal neigh- 
bours, and did not attempt to extend it. He married an Egyptian 
princess, and allied himself with Hiram, king of Tyre, with 
whom he bad much commerce. Solomon was a great builder, 
using forced labour for this purpose. The fortifications of 
Jerusalem were strengthened, and a splendid palace built for the 
king and his numerous harem. 


The Temple was his supreme achievement, and its magnificence 
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and prestige began the movement of centralisation of the worship 
of Jehovah in Jerusalem. At the same time Solomon’s foreign 
wives introduced foreign idolatries into Israel which debased the 
worship of the people. 


His reputation for wisdom has spread over the whole East, and 
though much literary activity that is the product of later centuries 
has been connected with his name, he probably encouraged the 
beginnings of a Jewish Wisdom Literature. 


IV 


THE DIVIDED MONARCHY 
(About 930 3.c. to 722 B.c.) 


On the accession of Solomon’s son Rehoboam (about 930 B.c.), 
the northern tribes, led by Ephraim the strongest, revolted, and 
set up a kingdom on their own account under Jeroboam I. The 
causes of the revolt were : 


(1) Jealousy of the new sanctuary, the Temple, by the more 
ancient holy places. 

(2) Solomon’s oppressive taxes to maintain his expensive court 
and splendid buildings which had drained the wealth of 
the country. 

(3) The offence given to devout worshippers of Jehovah by 
Solomon’s tolerance of foreign idolatries. 

(4) But the fundamental cause was the fact that the Northern 
and Southern tribes had never been welded into a single 
nation, and under a weak king like Rehoboam their dis- 
ruption was almost inevitable. 


Jeroboam, to make provision for Israel’s worship, 
appropriated the ancient shrines of Dan and Bethel as 
centres for the worship of Jehovah in the form of golden 
calves, a departure that soon degenerated into rank idolatry 
and made his name execrated by the devout in after years. 
Henceforward for more than 200 years there were two 
Hebrew kingdoms side by side. The northern kingdom was 
now called Jsrael and the southern Judah. By these names 
they will henceforth be called in this chapter. 
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There ensued through several reigns a period of indecisive war 
between Israel and Judah, much like the border warfare between 
England and Scotland in the 13th and 14th centuries. The only 
circumstance worth noting here is an alliance formed by Asa of 
Judah with the rising kingdom of Syria in order to repel the 
attacks of Israel. 


Under the dynasty of Omri, the kingdom of Israel increased 
greatly in importance. Omri was the nominee of the army for 
the throne and seized it by a revolution. He built the strong 
city of Samaria and made it his capital. He conquered Moab 
and waged war, not always successfully, against Syria. 


Ahab, Omri’s son, though in some points weak and unscrup- 
ulous, was a more successful and sagacious king than he is 
popularly supposed to be. He had, on the whole, statesmanlike 
views on the relations of Israel to foreign powers, and strengthened 
its position. He took a false step, however, when he allied 
himself with Phoenicia by marrying the infamous Jezebel, 
daughter of the king of Sidon. This alliance was the means of 
introducing into Israel the Phoenician worship of Baal which so 
sadly corrupted it. 


Ahab ended the long struggle with Judah by allying himself 
with Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, a good king like his father Asa. 
Ahab’s daughter, Athaliah, married Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoram. 
Ahab’s end came in a joint attack by himself and Jehoshaphat 
upon Benhadad II., king of Syria, at Ramoth-gilead. Judah 
shared in Israel’s prosperity during this period and extended its 
empire over Edom. 


The most commanding personality of this period in the 
northern kingdom was the prophet Elijah. He fearlessly de- 
nounced Jezebel’s Baal-worship, and in a memorable assembly of 
the people on Carmel brought them for a time to discard their 
heathen rites and resume their loyalty to Jehovah. No leader 
since Moses so moved the religious imagination of Israel or was 
so revered by after generations. His disciple and successor Elisha 
was a man of subtler and milder character, but of great political 
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and religious significance. He was the moving spirit of Jehu’s 
revolution that overthrew the House of Omri, and so was more 
effectual in checking the Phcenician idolatry than even Elijah 
had been. His hospitable heart was open alike to kings and 
widows, and he was the helper of both. 


Jehu, like Omri, was a military usurper. He seized the throne 
of Israel from Ahab’s grandson, Jehoram. (This Jehoram must 
be distinguished from the king of Judah of the same name, who 
was the son of Jehoshaphat, and married Athaliah.) Jehu 
massacred the descendants of Ahab, and well-nigh exterminated 
the worshippers of Baal, though the worship lingered on in 
obscure places. He might well be called “ the scourge of God ” 
upon the Baal apostasy. 


We now turn once more to the southern kingdom, Judah. 
Encouraged by the success of Jehu’s revolution, Athaliah, when 
her son Ahaziah, king of Judah, died, attempted a similar stroke 
in Jerusalem. She massacred all the royal household but one 
baby, Joash, who was hidden from her fury, and reigned herself 
for seven years. Then by popular revolution Joash was put on 
the throne of Judah. 


During all this period Syria was a thorn in the side of both 
kingdoms. Hazael, its king, harried Israel, occupied the east of 
Jordan, besieged Samaria, and took tribute from Jerusalem. 
Then the advance of Assyria crippled the power of Syria. Israel 
began to make Headway against its enemy, and under its greatest 
king, Zeroboam II., recovered most of its lost territory, and attained 
the climax of its power. 


During this period of the Divided Monarchy both Israel and 
Judah advanced alike in civilization and in the luxurious habits of 
the wealthier classes. The noble and priestly classes became aloof 
from, and indifferent to, the needs of the masses of the people. 
The religion of Jehovah was also continually corrupted by foreign 
idolatries from Egypt, Syria, and Phoenicia. The long reigns of 
Feroboam II. of Israel and of Uzziah of Judah, both of whom were 
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great military leaders, were the most notable for this combination 
of material prosperity and social corruption. The corruption 
was more advanced in Israel than in Judah, the latter being more 
fortunate in the character of its kings. 


In order to correct these national sins and bring the people 
back to the primitive simplicity of the worship of Jehovah and 
the practice of His Law, God raised up the early prophets of the 
eighth century B.c., Amos and Hosea, both of whom prophesied in 
the northern kingdom during the reign of Jeroboam II. 


Soon after came the end of the northerh kingdom. Having 
conquered Syria, Assyria advanced on Israel, and after a period 
of alternate subjection and revolt, Samaria was besieged and 
surrendered to Sargon, king of Assyria, in 722 B.c. ‘The inhabitants 
of Israel were transported in thousands to various parts of Assyria 
where we lose all trace of them. Their places were taken by 
immigrants from other parts of the Assyrian empire, who amal- 
gamated with the remaining Israelites, these forming the race 
afterwards known as the Samaritans. ‘Their religion was also an 
amalgam despised by the pure-bred Jews. This must be remem- 
bered when we come to explain the situation when the southern 
Jews returned from Captivity. 


Vv 


THE LAST DAYS OF JUDAH 
(722 B.c. to 586 B.c.) 


We are now concerned with the fortunes of the kingdom of 
Judah alone. It survived its sister kingdom of Israel 136 years. 
During that period the only kings that left any mark on its 
history were Hezekiah, Manasseh, and Josiah. 


Hezekiah was unfortunate in having to make the difficult choice 
between Egypt or Assyria asasuzerain. But he was fortunate in 
having as a counsellor /saiah the prophet. This mighty statesman 
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and inspired spiritual teacher consistently and courageously 
enforced his God-given message. As a statesman he urged the 
unpopular course of refusing the overtures of Egypt and of 
remaining loyal to the suzerainty of Assyria, which had been 
accepted by Judah under Hezekiah’s predecessor, Ahaz. When 
Sennacherib became king of Assyria, a general revolt broke out. 
Sennacherib marched on Palestine and demanded the surrender 
of Jerusalem. But his army melted away by panic or pestilence 
in answer to the faith and prayers of Hezekiah and Isaiah. 
During this reign Micah, the champion of the poor, also prophe- 
sied. Hezekiah, under Isaiah’s influence, effected certain reforms 
in the Temple worship. 


Under Manasseh, the influence of Isaiah being now removed, 
all the old idolatries once more gained ground, and added to 
them was the worship of the gods of the Assyrian religion. The 
Temple itself was profaned by their images, and Manasseh’s late 
repentance failed to undo his evil work. 


After the short and evil reign of Amon, Josiah came to the 
throne at the age of eight, and early showed a consecrated zeal: 
for Jehovah. In the eighteenth year of his reign a book of the 
Law was discovered in the Temple, containing (probably) the 
greater part of our Deuteronomy. This book stimulated Josiah 
in the work of reform. A religious revival swept the land; and a 
root and branch reformation was effected. The “ high places,” 
hitherto tolerated, were suppressed ; the Temple was renovated 
and its worship purged of corruptions, and it became thenceforth 
the only recognised centre of Jehovah’s worship. Josiah met his 
death at Megiddo in attempting to arrest the progress of Pharaoh 
Necho against Assyria. 


Judah then passed for a time under the power of Egypt. The 
nation also entured a reaction from the Puritanism of Josiah, 
as did England in the days of Charles II., after its experience of 
the Puritan Commonwealth. The prophet Jeremiah lifted up 
his voice alike against kings, priests, prophets, and people in order 
that the tide of corruption might be stayed. By this time 
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Babylon had revolted and become supreme over Assyria. 
Egypt was waning in power, having been defeated by Nebuchad- 
nezzar at Carchemish (605 B.c.). Jeremiah, like Isaiah, was a 
partisan of Babylon when Egypt was the popular power in 
Jerusalem. He nobly maintained his witness in spite of harsh 
persecution. 


Judah, as Jeremiah foresaw, soon passed under the suzerainty 
of Babylon. Jeremiah continued his protests against the corrupt- 
ion and overweening national pride of the people, and wrote his 
prophecies in a roll. These were read before king Jehoiakim, 
who unlike Josiah in similar circumstances, contemptuously 
burnt the roll. 


Then ensued a confused period of alternate revolt against and 
punishment by Babylon. The revolts were engineered by the 
pro-Egypt party in the state, who thought they saw a chance of 
national independence. At length Nebuchadnezzar marched 
against Jerusalem, and after a brief diversion against Egypt, 
besieged it for a year and a half. Then the besiegers made a 
breach in the walls, and king Zedekiah fled, but was pursued and 
captured, his eyes were put out, and he was carried captive to 
Babylon. The city, its walls, and its Temple were destroyed, 
and the Temple treasures and the mass of the population carried 
away to Babylon. Thus in the memorable year 586 B.c. ended the 
kingdom of Judah. 


VI 


THE CAPTIVITY AND THE RETURN 
(586 B.c. to 331 B.c.) 


The tribe of Judah, like the ten tribes of Israel who had been 
taken captive at the fall of Samaria in 722 B.c., might well have 
lost their identity and become merged in the Babylonian pop- 
ulation, had it not been that the voice of the prophet still kept 
them true to their national ideals. Jehovah, as preached by 
these prophets, was no longer a tribal god, “ not a petty deity 
struggling with and for His people against the overwhelming 
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power of the gods of Assyria and Babylon ; He Himself controlled 
these mighty empires, and used them as the instruments by which 
He disciplined Israel.” 


Ezekiel kept this belief alive during the Exile, and also encour- 
aged the expectation of a Return. He set himself to build up a 
new nation of renewed individuals who should be fitted to effect 
the restoration of Israel when the time came. Another great 
prophet, whose name we do not know, and whose prophecies are 
incorporated in the latter part of the Book of Isaiah, (chap. xl-lv.), 
also spoke to the longing heart of the faithful Jews in Babylon as 
the prospects of a return to their land brightened. For hope 
sprung up for the captive Jews with the rise of the kingdom of 
Persia. . 


Cyrus, king of Perisa, arose and began his conquering course. 
He conquered Media and Lydia, and then turned towards 
Babylon which he took in,539 B.c. His policy was one of 
toleration, and he was hailed as a deliverer by the “Second 
Isaiah” and by the captive Jews. He allowed a number of the 
exiles to return to Judah under Sheshbazzar, probably in 537 B.c. 


Our knowledge of the first band of returned exiles is very 
scanty, the account given in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
being untrustworthy. In the year 520 B.c. a second band 
returned under the leadership of the two prophets, Haggai and 
Zechariah, Zerubbabel, the representative of the house of David, 
and Joshua, the priest. They found the Temple still in ruins, 
but under the inspired leadership of the two prophets the work 
of rebuilding it was now undertaken and was finished in the year 
516 B.c., (Ezra vi. 15). 


After this we have a gap of about seventy years in the history 
of the nation, although we may learn something of its condition 
from the last chapters of Isaiah (lvi.-lxvi.), which were probably 
written during this period. In the year 444 B.c., Nehemiah 
arrived in Palestine. The Chronicler (as the author of Chronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah is usually called) regarded Ezra and Nehemiah 
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as contemporaries, but nowadays a growing body of expert 
opinion agrees that whilst Nehemiah belonged to the times of 
Artaxerxes I (464 B.c. to 424 B.c.), Ezra lived during the reign of 
Artaxerxes II (404 8.c. to 359 3.c.). Nehemiah had attained an 
important position in the court of Artaxerxes I. when he heard of 
the distress of his compatriots in Palestine, whereupon he obtained 
permission to visit them. On his arrival in Palestine he ex- 
perienced some opposition from both Jews and Samaritans, but 
succeeded nevertheless to rebuild the city walls. He remained 
in the country for twelve years, and then returned to Babylon, 
but at a later date he visited Palestine a second time, when he 
instituted certain religious reforms, especially in the matters of 
Sabbath observance and the paying of tithes, and purified the 
life of the nation from non-Jewish elements. 


Some years later (397 3.c.) Ezra came from Babylon to 
Jerusalem. His main work appears to have consisted in the 
promulgation of the priestly Law as it had been formulated by 
the Babylonian exiles. From a study of the life and work of both 
Nehemiah and Ezra we perceive that the guardians of Jewish 
orthodoxy were not the Palestinian Jews but the Babylonian 
exiles. It is significant that the great leaders of this period from 
Haggai to Ezra all came from Babylon, and it was these people 
who placed the Temple and the Law in the important position 
they were to occupy in the life of the Jews during the following 
centuries. It was the Babylonian Jews too who insisted that the 
Jews of Palestine should not intermarry with the Gentiles, which 
resulted in the Samaritan schism and in the emphasis on the 
great gulf that had been fixed between the people of God and 
every other nation. From one point of view these people were 
narrow and bigoted, but it was the conviction, which they 
instilled into the minds of their fellow-Jews, that they were the 
elect people of God, the guardians of the Law and the Temple, 
which made possible the preservation of the national life through 
all the vicissitudes of the coming centuries. They were the 
creators of Judaism. 
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THE GREEK PERIOD 
(331 B.c. to 63 B.c.). 


With the victory of Alexander the Great at Issus in 333 B.c., 
the Persian Empire came to an end and a new chapter opened in 
the history of the Ancient World. After the death of Alexander, 
ten years later, his empire was divided between four of his generals, 
and after a period of rivalries and confusion, Seleucus gained 
possession of Babylonia and Ptolemy of Egypt. During the next 
century or so Palestine was regarded as part of the Ptolemaic 
Empire, and the Jews were allowed to a large extent to lead their 
own life in peace. Actually we know very little of their history 
during these years. We know that they were not confined to 
Palestine : some as we have seen had remained in Babylon 
whilst others had settled at Elephantiné in Egypt. Others again 
settled at Alexandria, and came under Greek influence to a far 
larger extent than the Jews of Palestine. It was these Alex- 
andrian Jews who were responsible for translating the Old 
Testament into Greek, and from the same circle also came (at a 
later date) the Wisdom of Solomon, an apocryphal book that reveals 
clear signs of the influence of Greek thought. 


Although the Ptolemys were regarded as the rulers of Palestine 
for about a century after the death of Alexander, the Seleucid 
Emperors had often cast a covetous glance on that region. 
Their turn came with the successes of Antiochus III. in a series of 
campaigns (203 s.c. to 199 B.c.) which resulted in the final defeat 
of the Egyptian forces. Antiochus was succeeded by his two sons, 
Seleucus IV. and his brother Antiochus IV., known as Epiphanes, 
who came to the throne in 175 B.c. The Palestinian Jews at 
this time were divided into two opposing factions, the one eager 
for the adoption of Greek customs and the other strictly orthodox 
and traditionalist. The latter party strongly resented the 
interference of Epiphanes in the national life, especially when that 
extended to the appointing and deposing of the High Priests for 
political purposes. At last, when Epiphanes made a determined 
effort to stamp out the Jewish religion and introduced a heathen 
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altar into the Temple at Jerusalem, the orthodox Jews, led by the 
aged priest, Mattathias, openly revolted. 


At an early stage in the struggle Mattathias died (165 B.c.), 
leaving the task of continuing the struggle to his sons. Judas 
assumed the leadership first, and after brilliant exploits in 
guerrilla warfare he succeeded in occupying the greater part of 
Jerusalem, cleansing the Temple from heathen defilement and 
securing religious freedom for his people. After his death in 
battle against superior forces in 160 B.c., he was succeeded by 
Jonathan, who took advantage of internal troubles in the Seleucid 
empire to consolidate his own position, and in 152 B.c. was 
appointed High Priest. In 141 3B.c. he was treacherously 
murdered and his place was taken-by Simon, who drove the last 
remnants of the foreign garrison from Jerusalem. The Macca- 
bees ruthlessly destroyed every tendency towards Hellenism in 
Palestine, exterminating the pro-Greek ‘party. To the early 
years of this struggle belongs the book of Damel. 


The next seventy years witnessed one of the most successful 
periods in the history of the Jews. Simon’s son, John Hyrcanus, 
assumed the title ‘‘ King,’’ and under his successors, Aristobulus I. 
and Alexander Jannzus, the boundaries of the Jewish state were 
greatly enlarged, as a result of a series of successful military 
campaigns The internal life of the nation, however, was 
weakened by factions between the Pharisees and the Sadducees, 
who figure so prominently in the New Testament. This period 
was brought to a close by the victory of the Roman Pompey in 
63 B.c., who made Judea a Roman province. 


VIII 


THE ROMAN PERIOD 
(63 B.c. onwards) 


We are now almost on the threshold of the New Testament. 
The Romans had appointed the Idumzan, Antipater, procurator 
of Judea, and he was followed by his son, Herod, who obtained 
the title “ King ” in the year 37 B.c. Herod, usually known as 
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Herod the Great, was in spite of his failures an able king, 
although he never became popular with his Jewish subjects, who 
could not forget the fact that he was an Edomite. It was 
towards the end of his reign that a Babe was born in Bethlehem, 
heralding the end of the Old Dispensation and ushering in a new 
era in the history, not only of the Jewish people, but of the whole 
world. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF OLD TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. 
i 
EVENTS IN JEWISH LEADERS & | EVENTS IN OTHER 
HISTORY. p ROnae TS | NATIONS. 
| 
Migration from Eu- | Abraham , Hammurabi, king of 
phrates to Pales- | | Babylon. His laws 
tine by | | codified 
| Migration from Pale- | Jacob 
stine to Egypt by | . 
Oppression of Israel Rameses II., king of 
y Egypt 
Exodus of Israel | Moses Merneptah, king of 
under | Egypt 
Conquest of Canaan ; Joshua 
under 


Establishment or Samuel 
Monarchy under ° 


Saul | 
Reign of David 
| 
Temple built by ; Solomon 
Revolt of Ten Tribes . 
\ 
House of Omri , Elijah 
(Israel) Elisha 
Revolution 


Jehu (Israel) 

Revolution under 
Athaliah (Judah) 

Uzziah (Judah) and | Amos and 
Jeroboam II. ' Hosea 
(Israel) fl. 

Fall of Samaria 


| 
| 
under | 
| 
| 


Wars with Philistine 


Shishak, 
Egypt 

Pheenician influence 

Wars with Syria 


king of 


Assyria subdues Syria 
732 B.Cy 


Taken by Sargon of 
Assyria. 
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Norze.—Abbreviations ; 


DATE EVENTS IN JEWISH LEADERS & EVENTS IN OTHER 
B.C. HISTORY. PROPHETS. NATIONS. 
c. 700 Sennacherib repelled| Isaiah Sennacherib, king of 
from Judah Micah Assyria 
612 Nineveh taken by 
Medes 
608 Josiah slain at | Jeremiah Pharaoh Necho, king 
Megiddo of Egypt 
605 Necho defeated by 
Nebuchadnezzar at 
Carchemish 
586 Jerusalem falls. Jeremiah Nebuchadnezzar, 
Inhabitants exiled | Ezekiel king of Babylon 
539 Cyrus of Persia takes 
Babylon 
537 First Return of | Sheshbazzar Cyrus, king of Persia 
Jews to Judah and Babylon 
under 
516 Temple rebuilt Haggai and Darius I., king of 
Zechariah Persia, etc. 
445 Mission to Judah of | Nehemiah Artaxerxes I., king 
of Persia 
397 Mission of Ezra Artaxerxes II., king 
of Persia 
S31) Palestine conquered Alexander the Great 
y 
169 Jews persecuted by Antiochus IV. 
f (Epiphanes) 
167 Jewish Revolt Maccabees 
142 Jews became 
independent 
63 Palestine conquered Pompey 


c.—about. fl.—flourished. 


CHAPTER VIII 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PENTATEUCH 


The Pentateuch is the name given by early Christian scholars to 
the first five books of the Bible. It is a Greek word and means 
“ the five-fold book.’ Scripture itself refers to these five books 
as “ the Law,” “ the Book of the Law,” and “ the Law of Moses.” 
In spite of these legal-sounding titles the books contain much 
beside law. They include much history and not a little poetry. 
Turn the pages rapidly and examine the contents for yourself, and 
you will find that Genesis is almost wholly history with poems 
inserted here and there. Exodus is half history and half law, 
with a poem in chapter xv. Leviticus is wholly law. Numbers 
contains chapters of statistical details of the tribes, while law and 
history divide the rest of the book, a few poems being incorporated. 
Deuteronomy consists of law enforced by exhortation, concluding 
with two long poems. 


In our Bible, both A.V. and R.V., these five books are entitled 
The Books of Moses. This ascription of their authorship to 
Moses is not a part of the original books, but is derived from a late 
Jewish tradition which passed into the Christian Church and was 
commonly accepted until modern times. But the books them- 
selves are anonymous, as are so many Old Testament books, and 
nowhere claim as a whole to be written by Moses. Here and 
there Moses is stated to have recorded certain events and laws ; 
e.g., EX. xvil. 14, xx.-xxiii. (see xxiv. 4-7), xxxiv. 10-26 (see 
vv. 27, 28), and Num. xxxiii. 2. In Deut. xxxi. 24 it is stated 
that “ Moses made an end of writing the words of this law in a 
book, until they were finished ” ; but this does not tell us how 
much even of Deuteronomy is included in this statement. It 
certainly does not refer to the whole Pentateuch. We must turn 
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to the documents themselves to see what they can tell us as to 
their origin in other ways than by direct statement. 


A minute and long continued examination of the Hebrew text 
of the Pentateuch has led the vast majority of competent scholars 
in Europe and America to the conclusion that not one of these 
five books has been written at any one time or by any one man, 
but that they are composite in structure, 7.e., made up of different 
documents pieced together by an editor or editors. This theory 
of composite structure applies not only to the Pentateuch but also 


to the historical books and to some of the prophetical books of the 
Old Testament. 


The chief evidences of the composite structure of the Pentateuch 
are as follows. 


(1) Older records are quoted by name : e.g., The Book of the Wars of 
the Lord (Num. xxi. 14, 15). Compare Joshua x. 13, where 
The Book of Jashar is quoted, apparently a collection of 
pocms on the exploits of Israel’s heroes. 

(2) There are sudden and marked changes in the use of certain 
important words, a feature best explained by supposing corres- 
ponding changes from one documentary source to another. 
Some of these verbal changes are only appreciable by a 
Hebrew scholar. Others can be traced plainly in the 
English Bible. The most noticeable of these is the variation 
in the names of God. Sometimes He is called “ God ” (Hebrew 
Elohim) as in Gen. i. 1 to ii. 3; sometimes “ the Lorp,” 
spelt in capital letters (Hebrew Jehovah, or more correctly 
Yahweh) as in Gen. iv. ; sometimes “ the Lorp God,” as in 
Gen. ii. 4 to iii. 24, a combination of the two names. 

(3) These variations in the names of God correspond with gther 
and broader variations in literary style, and do not stand alone. 

(4) The variations in literary style are accompanied by still 
other variations in spiritual conception and mental outlook. 
Examples of (3) and (4) will be given later on in this chapter 


when we describe these ancient sources of the Pentateuch 
narrative. 


(5) We find here and there duplicate accounts of the same events. 
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Sometimes these are placed side by side, as in the two 
accounts of the Creation in Gen. i. | to ii. 4 and ii. 4-25. 
Sometimes they are fused in one narrative, as in the account 
of the Flood (compare. Gen. vi. 19 with Gen. vii. 2). Some- 
times they are separated (compare Gen. xxviii. 19 with xxxv. 
9-15; Gen. xxxv. 10 with xxxii. 28; Ex. xxiii. 17-19 with 
xxxiv. 23-26). The fact that these “ doublets,” as they are 
called, sometimes present inconsistencies in narrating the 
same events shows us the simple faithfulness with which 
the chronicler dealt with his documents, leaving them for the 
most part as he found them. 


(6) The portions containing these “ doublets ” are also marked by 
the corresponding ond in language, style, and outlook noted 
above. 


It is important to note that the evidence just given in favour of 
the composite origin of these books does not depend on any one 
item of it considered singly, but each item supports and strengthens 
the others. In other words the evidence is cumulative in char- 
acter. Examples of such cumulative evidence (to illustrate 
great things by small) are common in detective records. For 
example, to identify a man from a reliable description is a matter 
of cumulative evidence. We are told, let us say, that he is tall, 
fair, short-sighted, and speaks with a Scottish accent. There 
will be thousands of men in the district who will answer the 
description of any one of the first three items, hundreds who will 
answer the description of any fwo, but only one man who will 
unite all four characteristics. So with the evidences of identifi- 
cation of the various documents composing the Pentateuch. 
When we find all the same characteristics recurring again and 
again in the same sections of these books, the conclusion becomes 
overwhelming that those exhibiting the same characteristics 
are from the same source. 


This evidence for the composite structure of the Pentateuch 
brings before us the strong contrast between modern and ancient 
methods of writing history. Modern historians, such as 
Macaulay or Green, consult all the records available in public 
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libraries or private hands that are nearest in date to the times of 
which they are writing, examine old chronicles, biographies, 
state papers; correspondence, etc., and carefully sift and value the 
facts thus accumulated. Then they re-write the history from 
these old records in modern language and a connected style, 
giving due proportion to things important and omitting things 
unessential, and dealing not merely with facts but with causes 
and results. The original authorities on which they rely are 
usually referred to in footnotes or quoted in appendices. But 
ancient Eastern historians did not work thus. They, too, had 
before them documents of various dates, some of them possibly 
relating the same events from different standpoints. Instead of 
re-writing the history in their own words, they either quoted 
freely from these documents, or blended them in one, or inserted 
large sections of them bodily in their narrative, occasionally 
making connecting remarks or editorial comments. 


We are thankful that the Bible historians compiled their 
histories thus, following the practice of their age and clime, for 
this habit has enabled Hebrew scholars to trace in the Pentateuch 
(and also in other Old Testament books) the actual documents on 
which these writers worked, whereas if they had re-told the 
history in their own words, these older documents would have 
been lost beyond recovery. 


The most important of these documents which compose the 
text of the Pentateuch are four in number. 


(1) The Jehovistic Document. This is generally distinguished by 
the letter J. It consistently uses the name Jehovah for God 
(translated “ the Lorp ” in our Bibles). If you read Gen. 
ii. 4-25, iii. 1 to iv. 2, xi. 1-9, xxiv., xxvi., xxvii., you will be 
able to recognise the flavour of this document, which contains 
some of the most elevated passages in the Old Testament. 
Its language is simple, its conceptions of God are childlike, 
it is deeply reverential in tone, and shows a keen sense of sin 
and retribution. Its date is probably about 900 B.c. to 850 
B.c., and it was probably written in the Southern Kingdom 
(Judah). 
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(2) The Elohistic Document, distinguished by the letter E, uses the 
the word Elohim for the name of the Deity (rendered “‘ God ” 
in our Bibles). It has many of the characteristics of the 
Jehovistic record, but is less vivid and poetical. Its theology, 
its ritual, and its morals are more advanced than those of 
J, and it is less artless in style. Gen. xxii. 1-19, xl., xli. 1-40, 
xlii., Ex. xx. 1 to xxiii. 19, are representative examples of 
this document. It was compiled in the Northern Kingdom 
(Israel) about 800 B.c. to 750 B.c. 


(3) The Deuteronomic Document, distinguished by the letter D, 
comprises practically the whole of the Book of Deuteronomy. 
Its characteristics and date of composition will be considered 
when we deal with that book. The date of the discovery 
and publication (not necessarily the same as the date of com- 
position) of the nucleus of this book (chapters xii-xxvi. and 
xxviii) is the time of Josiah, 621 B.c. (see 2 Kings xxii. 8-20). 
(4) The Priestly Document, distinguished by the letter P, has a 
style and outlook so distinctive that it is almost always 
possible to identify it with certainty. The hand of the priest 
and ecclesiastical lawyer is everywhere seen in it. Most of 
the more elaborate legal portions of the Pentateuch are from 
this source, viz., Ex. xxv.-xxxi., xxxv.-xl., the whole of 
Leviticus, Num. i.-x., Xv., Xvii.-xix., XXxili.-xxxvi., etc. ; 
also certain parts of Genesis, the most important being 
chapters xvii., xxiii and xxxvi. There are strong indications 
in it of Babylonian influence, and it was probably composed 
after the Exile. The Priestly Law was probably first 
promulgated by Ezra in the year 397 B.c. 


When we suggest these approximate dates for these documents 
it must not be supposed that their contents were altogether 
invented at the date suggested. In many cases they embody 
laws, customs and traditions many centuries older than the 
documents in which they are recorded. 


How did these four documents become woven together into our present 
Pentateuch? It was not accomplished by one editor or in one 
generation. The development of the work was slow and spread 
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over many centuries. It followed something like the following 

course. 

(1) In early times, before the days of Solomon, Israel possessed 
numerous laws and customs, together with many ancient 
traditions as to the origin of their own nation and of man. 
Some of these were written and others orally preserved. 

(2) During the time of the kings of Judah and Israel, two 
collections (J and E) were made of these laws, customs and 
traditions. 

(3) During the reign of Josiah a newly-discovered work dealing 
with laws and customs (the nucleus of Deuteronomy or D) 
was published and accepted as authoritative. 

(4) A little later an editor corfibined parts of J and E into a 
single work. The blended document is known as JE. 
Examples of it may be found in Gen. xxvii., Xxvili., xxx., 
Xxxi., xlv., xlviil. 

(5) During the Exile D was extended and combined with JE, 
a document denoted by the symbol JED. 

(6) After the Exile a new edition of the history and laws (P) was 
compiled, in which was incorporated an older document, 
known as the Code of Holiness (H), which can be seen in 
Lev. xvii-xxvi. 

(7) Soon after the compilation of P, our Pentateuch was formed 
by combining P with the earlier documents and adding 
editorial comments for the purpose of connecting and 
explaining them. 

(8) Lastly came the division into five books as we have it. 


Although the Pentateuch is the work of many hands, compiled 
from many sources, and built up through many centuries, and 
bears obvious traces of these vicissitudes, it is nevertheless a 
literary and religious unit. It has only to be read through with 
a mind and heart open to its message to realise that through its 
many records and writers “‘ God of old time spake unto the fathers 
by divers portions and in divers manners” (Heb. i. 1) ; or, in 
other words, that the unifying influence in this wondrous mosaic 
is the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE BOOKS OF THE PENTATEUCH 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS 


Tue name Genesis is a Greek word meaning Beginning or 
Origin. The name is appropriate, for it is the Book of 
Beginnings—the beginnings of the world, of man, of sin, of redemption, 
of civilization, and of Israel. 


The book falls into two main divisions :— 
1.—The story of primeval man (i. to xi.), including :— 
(a) The Creation of the world and man (i. and ii.). 
(b) The Fall of man (iii. and iv. 1-15). 
(c) The Beginnings of civilization (iv. 16 to vi. 8). 
_ (d) The Flood (vi. 9 to ix. Doe 
(e) The Dispersion of the peoples (x. 1 to xi. 32). 


I1.—The story of the patriarchs (xii. to 1.), including :— 
(a) The story of Abraham (xii. 1 to xxv. 11). 
(b) The story of Isaac (xxv. 12 to xxviii. 9). 
(c) The story of Jacob (xxviii. 10 to xxxvi. 43). 
(d) The story of Joseph and his brethren (xxxvii 1 to 1. 26). 


From these sub-divisions we gather the plan and purpose of the 
book. Its purpose is to trace the origin and selection from the nations of 
the earth of God’s covenant people, the Hebrews. We watch in these 
chapters the stream of God’s purpose narrowing and concentrating 
from the world at large to a family and its descendants. The 
book begins as a history of the world, as the world was conceived 
in those early times, comprising the nations of Western Asia, 
Southern Europe, and Northern Africa. Through the Fall and 
the consequent prevalence of sin “ all flesh had corrupted its way 
on the earth,” and the family of Noah was selected for a new 
start in righteousness. Among Noah’s descendants the line of 
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Shem was selected, and from among them the family of Abraham. 
Of Abraham’s sons Ishmael was set aside and Isaac was named the 
heir of the promise, and of his sons Jacob was selected and Esau 
rejected. This narrowing of the line of God’s covenant may be 
graphically represented in the form of a stepped pyramid, each 
smaller step being accompanied by the cutting off of some names 
and families from the blessings of the covenant. 


JACOB 


| ISAAC | 


| ABRAHAM | 


| SHEM’S DESCENDANTS | 


| NOAH | 


| ADAM’S DESCENDANTS | 


This framework of the history is shown by the ten-fold recur- 
rence of the phrase “‘ These are the generations of.” ‘This phrase is 
used in connection with 


The heavens and the earth (ii. 4) Terah (xi. 27) 


Adam (v. 1) Ishmael (xxv. 12) 
Noah (vi. 9) Isaac (xxv. 19) 
Sons of Noah (x. 1) Esau (xxxvi..1, 9) 
Shem (xi. 10) Jacob (xxxvii. 2) 


The literary sources from which Genesis was compiled are the 
documents J, E, and P described in the previous chapter. But 
these documents embody ancient traditions from several sources, 
preserved by Israel and purified in the process. (a) The writers 
have made use of ancient myths and legends, which have parallel 
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versions in the literatures of Babylon (¢.g., the stories of the 
Creation, the Fall, and the Flood) and Egypt (e.g., in the story 
of Joseph). (6) Each sanctuary—Shechera, Bethel, Mamre, Beer- 
sheba—would preserve the traditions associated with it, and these 
are freely used. (c) Collections of ancient songs are drawn upon in 
the Sword Song of Lamech (iv. 23, 24), Noah’s Oracle on his 
Sons (ix. 25-27), the Blessings of Isaac (xxvii. 27-29, 39, 40), and 
of Jacob (xlix. 1-27). (¢) Nomad traditions of the patriarchs and 
their wanderings were handed on orally from father to son 
and told round camp-fires at night, during the period preceding 
Israel’s settlement in Canaan. These were afterwards recorded 
and perpetuated in literary form when Israel became a settled 
nation. These varied sources not only contribute to the formation 
of the Book of Genesis, but also more or less to the whole 
Pentateuch. 


From these diverse elements, some of them heathen, the 
compilers of Genesis have constructed a book whose ruling 
characteristics are 
(1) the purity and dignity of its conception of God (in striking 
contrast to the impure polytheisms of neighbouring nations) 
and 

(2) the persistence of His purpose working in the history of the 
world, and especially in the line of Abraham. 


The purpose of the book being thus exclusively to reveal 
religious truth, its relation to modern scientific discovery is of secondary 
importance. Its conception of the physical universe is that of its 
own day and not of ours. Actually two accounts of Creation 
appear in Genesis, the one (Gen. i.), from the hand of P, having 
probably originated amongst the dwellers of the alluvial plain, 
and the other (Gen. ii. 4 ff.,—J narrative) being the version of 
the desert people. Both have been utilized by the Biblical 
writers to convey, not scientific speculation, but religious truths. 
Its aim is “ theology, not geology.” While the nations around 
Israel were idolatrously worshipping the forces of nature or the 
host of heaven with grotesque or cruel rites, Genesis reveals a 
supreme God who ts one, personal, all-powerful, benevolent, and who 
works through a developing purpose. 
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“ Tt has cleansed the heaven of those foul gods and monstrous 
worships, and leaves men on bended knees in the presence of the 
one true God, their Father in heaven, who made the world for 
their use, and them for Himself, and whose tender mercies are 
over all His works ..... The man who, in view of such a 
record, can ask with anxious concern whether a revelation 
carrying in its bosom such a wealth of heavenly truth does not 
also have concealed in its shoe a bird’s-eye view of geology must 
surely be a man blind to all literary likelihood, destitute of any 
sense of congruity.”—(W. G. Elmslie.) 


This attitude of mind should be adopied towards the Old 
Testament in general wherever its conceptions of the physical order 
differ from those established by modern scientific research. It 
has little or nothing to teach us directly about science, for man 
could discover that for himself, but it has much to teach us about 
God, man, sin, and salvation, for these are matters concerning 
which we need a revelation. 


Gen. i. to xi. consists of prehistoric traditions which, while not 
history in the technical sense of the word, are made the means 
under the Spirit of inspiration of teaching us the great moral and 
religious lessons of that shadowy time. 


(1) The story of the Creation brings out, as already shown, the 
character of the one true God, and exhibits man as the 
crown of creation, made in His image. 

(2) The story of the Fall brands sin as an intruder into God’s 
scheme of the universe to be expelled at all costs, and as the 
fruitful source of man’s misery both in soul and body, its evil 
effects being transmitted down the generations. 

(3) The story of the Flood shows the dire effects of sin in the world, 
and the beginnings of God’s purpose to redeem it through a 
chosen few whose presence should be as salt amidst 
corruption. 

(4) The story of Babel and the dispersion of the nations teaches 
that the enmities and severances between the nations of the 
earth have sprung from national pride, selfishness, and 
overweening ambition. 
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In the stories of the patriarchs (Gen. xii. to 1.) we have historical 
characters and incidents blended with tribal movements and 
history. But there is little doubt that these beautiful narratives 
preserve the lineaments of great historical figures. The 
characters are, in general, too clear-cut and their doings too 
vividly human for them to be wholly resolved into personifi- 
cations of tribes. Tribal history may be woven into the biography 
but it does not obliterate it. In the kingly figure of Abraham, 
the greatest of the old Testament heroes of faith, and the move- 
ment of his clan from Mesopotamia to Canaan, we see the head 
waters of the history of Israel. In the birth of Isaac and in the 
fascinating histories of Jacob and Joseph, dear to every child, we 
trace the watchful care of God for the perpetuation of His 
covenant with Abraham. ‘The book closes with an account of 
the second great movement of the clans of Israel, the journey 


to Egypt. 


THE BOOK OF EXODUS 


The name Exodus is a Greek word meaning Departure, and is 
the most fitting title for a book which describes the departure of 
Israel from Egypt and its subsequent journeys. 


The book may be divided into four main sections :— 

1.—The bondage of Israel (i. to iv.). This includes the birth and 
growth of Moses ; his flight from Pharaoh’s court te Midian ; 
his call at Horeb by Jehovah to be Israel’s deliverer. 

Il.—The plagues of Egypt and the deliverance of Israel (v. to xiv.). 
This includes the successive refusals of Pharaoh to release 
Israel, and the ten plagues which in consequence visited Egypt, 
the last being the death of the first-born ; the institution of the 
Passover ; the Exodus of Israel and pursuit of Pharaoh ; the 
miraculous passage by Israel of the Red Sea. 

I1I.—Israel’s march through the wilderness to Sinat (xv.-xix.). 

IV.—Laws delivered at Sinai; construction of the Tabernacle 
(xx.-xl.). 


The main sources of the text of Exodus are the three documents 
J, E, and P described in the previous chapter. J and E are often 
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so combined and interwoven that they are difficult to distinguish 
one from the other. P is always distinctive in its style and can 
be recognised in such chapters as.vi. 14-30 (genealogies), xii. 1-20 
(Passover), xvi. (quails and manna), XXV.-xxxi., xxxv.-xl. (Ark 
and Tabernacle). Ancient lyric poems are incorporated, vz., 
the songs of Moses and Miriam (xv. 1-18, 21). 


A long time, 150 years or more, elapses between the close of 
Genesis and the beginning of Exodus. This period is summarised 
in Ex. i. 1-7. The transition from Genesis to Exodus is very 
marked. We no longer have family stories and biographies, but 
the beginnings of a history of the chosen nation. God’s covenant 
is no longer given to individuals, but to the nation as such 
through its appointed leaders. 


The history of Israel now begins to touch known periods of 
Egyptian history, for the Pharaohs of the Oppression and the 
Exodus can be identified with some probability (see p. 25). 
Israel itself begins to rise from a nomadic clan into a nation with 
ambitions for independence. It is the history of this develop- 
ment under the mighty leadership of Moses that is given us in 
this book. 


The latter part of Exodus (xx. to xl.) contains certain laws and 
ritual observances of Israel. Like all such ancient codes it is not 
the product of one brain or of one generation, but the slow 
growth of centuries. Parts of it are extremely ancient and owe 
their origin, under God’s guiding hand, to Moses, Israel’s great 
legislator ; but other parts are obviously. framed with a view to 
the settled agricultural life of Palestine. The most ancient sections 
are the Ten Commandments in chapter xx. (at least in their most 
primitive form which was amplified later), and .the section 
generally called the Book of the Covenant (xx. 22 to xxiii. 33 ; see 
xxiv. 7). Although much of the remaining legislation of Exodus 
is of later date as regards its literary form, it must be remembered 
that it often incorporates customs and judicial decisions far more 
ancient than the documents in which they are recorded and 
codified. 
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THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS 


The name Leviticus has reference to the Levitical or priestly 
regulations which the book contains. It is, in fact, a manual of 
instruction for the priests in the exercise of their ceremonial 
functions. 


The book falls into five main sections :— 


I.—The Laws of Offerings (i.-vii.), viz., the Burnt Offering, 
the Meal (A.V. meat) Offering, the Sin Offering, the Trespass 
Offering. 

II.—The consecration of Aaron, and punishment of Nadab and 
Abihu (viii.-x.). 

III.—Laws concerning foods, ceremonial defilement, and the Day of 
Atonement (xi.-xvi.). 

IV.—The Code of Holiness, containing miscellaneous regulations 
(xvil.-xxvi.). 

V.—An appendix on vows and tithes (xxvii.). 


The literary source of the legislation of Leviticus is found 
almost wholly in the Priestly Document (P). Although this was 
compiled after the Exile it contains many ancient laws and 
observances. The same remark applies to Leviticus as to Exodus, 
viz., that, like all ancient codes of law, it is a collection of older 
collections of laws built up through a long course of national 
development. This is proved by the fact that the same laws 
are sometimes repeated in different parts of the book. 


The most important of the separate collections of laws incor- 
porated in this book is the section called the Code or Law of 
Holiness (xvii.-xxvi.). Its terse style reminds one of the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. xx. 22 to xxiii. 33), and reflects the antiquity 
of its laws. The Code assumed its present form about the same 
time as D, and was incorporated by the Priestly writer in his 
work. Its keynote is found in xix. 2, “ Ye shall be holy, for I the 
Lord your God am holy.” The holiness aimed at is both moral 
and ceremonial, and laws concerning both are often found 
somewhat strangely side by side (see xix. 18-20). The moral 
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requirements include honesty, respect for parents, fair dealing 
with servants, kindness to strangers, the helpless, and the poor, 
social purity, and love of neighbours. Mixed up with these 
requirements are ceremonial laws concerning abstinence from 


blood as food, from mixtures of seeds and stuffs, and minute 
rules for priests. 


Many of these laws and observances were akin to those of other 
Semitic nations, particularly Babylonia (see pp. 27 and 33). 
But there were also certain fundamental differences which separate 
the legislation of the Hebrews from that of all their neighbours. 


These main differences are : 


(1) The religion revealed in these symbols of sacrifice and feast 
is a lofty ethical monotheism* in strong contrast to the religions 
of neighbouring peoples. 


(2) In some cases Israel’s feasts came to be regarded as cele- 
brations of great events which Jehovah had wrought in the nation’s 
history (e.g., Passover, Tabernacles). Similar feasts among 
Israel’s neighbours were merely celebrations of the seasons 
or of the powers of nature, accompanied by degrading rites. 


(3) The system of sacrifice by which Israel approached the 
Holy God emphasised the need of an atonement for sin, thus 
preparing the way for the New Testament doctrine of the 
priesthood and atonement of Christ. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews expounds in detail this connexion between the 
old sacrificial system and the new. 


THE BOOK OF NUMBERS 


The title of the book refers to the numbering or ‘census of the 
Hebrew tribes recorded in the opening chapters. The contents 
consist of extracts from the documents J, E, and P, the legal 
portions belonging to P, and the narratives mostly to J and E. 


*Monotheism is belief in one God. An ethical monotheism is one that 
exacts a high standard of righteousness in the conduct of its adherents. 
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The book divides itself into the following three sections :— 


1.—Israel at Sinai (i. to x. 10), This includes :— 
(a) The numbering of the tribes (i. to iv.). 
(b) Various laws and regulations (v. and vi.). 
(c) Ceremonies at the dedication of the Tabernacle (vii. 
and viii.). 
(d) Passover regulations (ix. and x. 1-10). 

I1.—From Sinai to Moab (x. 11 to xxii. 1). This includes a series 
of incidents in the wilderness life (the revolt of Korah, etc.) with 
laws interspersed. 

III.—In the Plains of Moab (xxii. 2 to xxxvi.), This includes :— 

(a) The story of Balak and Balaam (xxii. to XXiv.). 

(b) Another numbering of the people (xxvi.). 

(c) Regulations for division of the land among the tribes 
and appointment of the cities of refuge (xxxii. to Xxxv.). 

(d) Various laws and incidents interspersed. 


The period covered by the book is the whole forty years of the 
wanderings in the wilderness, with the exception of the journey 
to Sinai which is given in the Book of Exodus. Three-fourths of 
Numbers consists of laws and regulations, and the remainder 
of detached episodes of these wanderings, so we know very little of 
the history of those years of discipline after Sinai was left behind, 
beyond a bare list of camping-places (xxxiil. 1-49). 


Barren as the desert of Sinai is now, and inhospitable as it 
always must have been, it bears traces of ancient cultivation and 
occasional fertility that show it to have been in former times 
capable of supporting such a host as that of Israel. Their 
journeyings were not continuous, but were interrupted by long 
periods of rest in the more fertile spots, as at Sinai, Kadesh, and 
Shittim. Their general route may be determined with a fair 
amount of confidence, such sites as those of Sinai and Kadesh 
being approximately fixed, but there is much uncertainty in 
tracing the exact route, the data at present being insufficient. 


The short poems incorporated in Numbers are of especial 
interest. One (xxi. 14, 15) is a fragment from an early collection 
called “ the book of the Wars of the Lord.” In the same chapter 
(vv. 17, 18) is the Song of the Well, and a ballad of victory over 
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Moab (vv. 27-30). The oracular utterances of Balaam (xxiii 7-10, 
18-24, xxiv. 3-9, 15-24) are among the loftiest flights of Hebrew 
poetry. 

THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY 


The name Deuteronomy is a Greek word meaning Second or 
Repeated Law. The name corresponds with the contents, which 
are largely a repetition with variations of part of the legislation 
recorded in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, interspersed with 
exhortations, and closing with two long poems and a small 
portion of narrative. 


The whole book, with the exception of the last chapter, and a 
few other paragraphs, is represented as being spoken by Moses 
to Israel in several long discourses, before crossing the Jordan 
into the Land of Promise. These discourses form the natural 
divisions of the book, as follows :— 


I.—First Discourse, giving lessons from Israel’s past (i. to iv.). 
This section illustrates God’s goodness to Israel in the history of 
their wilderness wanderings. 

II.—Second Discourse, giving laws for the present (v. to xxvi.). 

(a) Repetition of the Ten Commandments (v.). 

(b) Exhortations to keep the Commandments, particularly 
the first two (vi. to xi.). 

(c) Laws relating to religion and worship, clean and unclean 
animals, the three annual festivals, judges, priests, and 
civil administration (xii. to xxvi.). 

I1l.—Three shorter Discourses, giving exhortations for the 
future (xxvii. to xxxi.). 

(a) Curses on the breakers and blessings on the fulfillers of 
the Law (xxvii and xxviii.). 
(b) Exhortation to keep the Covenant (xxix and xxx.). 
(c) Farewell address, and installation of Joshua (xxxi.). 
IV.—Two Poems (xxxii. and xxxiii.) 
(a) The Song of Moses (xxxii.). 
(b) The Blessing of Moses on the tribes (xxxiii.). 
V.—The Death of Moses (xxxiv.). 


When we pass from Leviticus to Deuteronomy we are conscious 
of a great change of spiritual tone and outlook. The writer of 
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Deuteronomy is concerned with religion and morals, rather than 
with ritual. He is a prophet rather than a priest. He preaches 
more than he legislates. His style is less terse, dry, and formal, 
more fervent and exalted, than that of the writer of Leviticus. 


The reason for this definite and different style and tone in the 
two books lies in the fact that they are derived from two different 
sources. They are not composite in structure to anything like 
the extent that obtains in the other three books of the Pentateuch. 
As Leviticus is almost wholly constructed from the Priestly 
Document (P), so Deuteronomy is almost wholly constructed 
from the document D (see p. 59). Of the circumstances of the 
origin of this document we know much more than we do of any 
other documentary source of the Old Testament. 


We read in 2 Kings xxii., xxiii. that in the days of King Josiah 
(621 B.c.) a“ book of the law” was found in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. Its message powerfully affected the king who there- 
upon proceeded to carry out a drastic reformation of religion and 
worship on the lines of the newly-discovered book. That 
reformation is described in detail, and it corresponds very 
remarkably to the laws prescribed in Deuteronomy. Any careful 
reader may test this statement for himself by comparing the 
following passages :— 


(1) Asherim, sacred pillars, and vessels destroyed. Compare 
2 Kings xxiii. 4, 6, 14, 15 with Deut. xii. 3. 

(2) Worship of heavenly bodies forbidden. Compare 2 Kings 
xxiii. 4 with Deut. xvii. 3. 

(3) The high places profaned and abolished. . Compare 
2 Kings xxiii. 8 with Deut. xii. 2-5. These sanctuaries, in spite 
of idolatrous abuses, had been allowed for Jehovah-worship up 
to the time of Josiah, and had been used, as the Old Testament 
shows, by patriarchs, kings, and prophets; but thence- 
forward worship and sacrifice were centralised at Jerusalem, 
which became the only permitted sanctuary. 


(4) Moloch worship and child-burning suppressed. Compare 
2 Kings xxiii. 10 with Deut. xviii. 10. 
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(5) Wizards suppressed. Compare 2 Kings xxiii. 24 with Deut. 
xviii. 10, 11. 

(6) A unique celebration of the Passover by Josiah at Jerusalem. 
It had hitherto been celebrated locally. Compare 2 Kings 
xxiii. 21-23 with Deut. xvi. 1-7, especially verses 5 and 6. 


These and other like coincidences have inclined most Bible 
students to the conclusion that the ‘“ book of the law ”’ discovered 
in 621 B.c. was either Deuteronomy or, more probably, a part of 
it. The book may have been written long before it was dis- 
covered, but it had certainly not been published and promulgated, 
for many of its instructions were evidently new even to the 
learned of Josiah’s generation. This does not preclude the fact 
that many of the laws enumerated date from a remote and even 
Mosaic antiquity ; but they are tinctured with a more definite 
humanitarian spirit than the earlier codes, and are enforced by 
solemn exhortations in the manner of the later prophets. We 
conclude, then, that Deuteronomy is a re-statement of earlier 
codes of law cast in the form of discourses by Moses, and while 
not directly attributable to him, the book is written not only in 
his name but in his spirit. 


This is a form of literary composition often met with in ancient 
writers. In the Bible itself other examples of it are found in the 
books of Ecclesiastes and Job. In other literatures the same 
device is used in the speeches embodied in the histories of 
Thucydides and in the dialogues of Plato. No one holds them 
to be the very words of the great men in whose mouths they are 
placed, but they are accepted as an adequate and beautiful 
representation of the spirit and teaching of those men. 


The two fine poems at the end of the book (xxxii. and xxxiii.) 
are an appendix added by a later editor (or redactor as he is 
called) to the main body of the work. The Song of Moses in xxxii 
recounts God’s mighty deeds for Israel as a witness for present 
and coming generations. The Blessing of Moses upon the tribes 
(xxxiii.) strongly recalls the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix.). The 
long and eloquent blessing of Joseph (Ephraim) in verses 13-17, 
and the brief reference to Judah in verse 7, seem to point to an 
origin for the poem in the northern kingdom. The student of 
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these Psalms will, however, find it a more profitable exercise than 
looking for indications of date to open his heart to the moving 
influence of the majestic or tender imagery contained in such 
passages as xxxii. 6, 11, 29-31, 39-41, xxxiii. 13-16, 26-29. 


The fundamental doctrine enforced by Deuteronomy is that 
contained in vi. 4, “‘ Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one 
Lord.” Its fundamental religious precept is found in the same 
verse, “‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” This doctrine 
and this precept are preached with “ the spiritual warmth of a 
Bernard preaching the Crusade, the flaming zeal of a Savonarola 
kindling the Florentine fire of vanities ; whilst with this more 
passionate feeling against idolatry there is a noble humanitar- 
ianism, a consideration for the stranger and the helpless, an. 
appeal to deep human sympathies, not unworthy of a Francis 
of Assisi.” —( Wheeler Robinson.) 


The religious value of the book is evidenced by its influence 
upon its own and later generations. 


(1) The well-marked style and spirit of the book have influenced 
greatly the later writers of the Old Testament, particularly 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the writer of the later portions of Isaiah, 
and the editor of the records of Samuel and Kings. 


(2) The respect for God’s Law shown by the Jews in later days 
was largely due to Deuteronomic influence. The very 
tassels and phylacteries worn by pious Jews in Christ’s day 
gained their warrant from such passages as Deut. xxii. 12, 
vi. 8, 9, and xi. 20. 


(3) The New Testament contains about eighty quotations or 
references, direct or indirect, from this book, which is far 
more than it has from any other Old Testament book. 


(4) The supreme test of religious value is in the use made of 
Deuteronomy by Jesus. His rejection of His three tempta- 
tions in the wilderness (Matt. iv. 3 ff.), and His summary of 
the.Law and the Prophets (Mark xii. 29 ff.), are expressed in 
words taken from this book. 


CHAPTER X 
GENERAL FEATURES OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


We now enter the second of the four great divisions of the Old 
Testament, that of the Historical Books, which extends from the 
Book of Joshua to the Book of Esther, inclusive. The Pentateuch, 
as we have seen, contains much history as well as law, but the 
Book of Joshua begins a section that is entirely history. 


These historical books are not all of the same type, but present 
distinct varieties among themselves of which the chief are the 
following. (We include the Pentateuch in our survey for the 
sake of completeness.) 


(1) Primitive History—This is the kind of history found in the 
Book of Genesis. There is a framework of history filled in 
with vivid primitive stories and incidents, mainly personal. 


(2) Constitutional History—This term best describes the contents 
of Exodus and Numbers, and in some degree of Leviticus. 
They relate not merely or mainly historical incidents, but 
the processes and revelations by which Israel’s law and 
constitution came into being. 


(3) Heroic History—This term describes the books of Joshua, 
Judges, and1 Samuel. These books consist largely (though 
not wholly) of incidents, exploits, and adventures in the 
lives of great leaders of Israel or of certain sections of Israel. 
It is a confused period during which the nation is developing 
from nomadic to settled agricultural life, and consolidating 
from a collection of rival tribes into a monarchy. The 
confusion of the period is reflected in the history, which 
groups itself round the names and exploits of heroes without 
attempting a formal and orderly arrangement. 
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(4) Formal History begins with the accession of David and 
includes 2 Samuel and | and 2 Kings. In these books we 
have a systematic account of successive reigns evidently 
largely compiled from official state documents. Incidents 
are narrated not merely for their personal interest but for 
their historical bearing on the religious and political develop- 
ment of the nation, 


(5) Ecclesiastical History is the term that best describes the books 
of Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah. These books cover the 
period of the last paragraph and carry it onward to the period 
following the Return from Captivity. But even where the 
same incidents are dealt with as in the books of Samuel and 
Kings, the history of these books is of a totally different 
character. Itis marked by genealogies and statistics. It has 
a more formal and colourless style. It is written from the 
priestly point of view, and the emphasis and proportion 
of the history is handled according to its bearing on the 
Jewish Church and priesthood. 


The historical books from Joshua to Esther form a continuous 
series, with the exception that the Books of Chronicles partially 
duplicate those of Samuel and Kings. ‘They also join on exactly 
with the history of the Pentateuch which precedes them. 


Not one of the historical books gives us the name of its author 
or compiler, so we are left to determine in each case from the 
book itself the time and method of its composition. Like the 
Pentateuch, all- the historical books are composite in structure and 
are dependent for their information (and generally for the words 
in which it is expressed also) upon ancient state documents, such 
as ‘“‘ the Book of the Acts of Solomon” (1 Kings xi. 41), “ the 
Book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah” and of Israel ; 
also the narratives of prophets like Shemaiah, Iddo, and Isaiah 
(2 Chron. xii. 15 and xxxii. 32). The sources of each book will 
be given as we consider each in order. 


There are two common features of the historical books that 
should be noticed. 
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Common FEATURES OF HISTORICAL BOOKS 


(1) The large proportion of space assigned to a certain few persons and 


(2) 


events is worthy of remark. Three examples may be given. 
(a) David’s life and doings occupy a book and a half, while 
many reigns are dismissed in a few lines. 
(b) The building of the Temple in 1 Kings v. ff. is narrated in 
great detail. 
(c) The period of Elijah and Elisha occupies nineteen 
chapters in 1 and 2 Kings. The reason for this apparent 
disproportion lies in the fact that the main interest of the 
historian is always religious rather than military or political. 
Thus he dwells on David because of his importance as the 
founder of a royal line which should perpetuate God’s 
covenant ; he describes with minuteness the structure 
and service of the Temple because it is the centre of 
Israel’s worship ; he gives ample space to the great 
figures of Elijah and Elisha because they stood for a great 
national revival of religion. 


SS 


The second common feature of these books is that the 
importance of the prophets throughout this period is always 
emphasised. They act continually as an advisory, inspiring, 
or restraining force on the kings. Samuel, Nathan, Gad, 
Elijah, Elisha, and the writing prophets who follow them, 
form a succession of leaders whose function it is to keep the 
soul of the nation alive and to refresh its ideals. More often 
than not they are witnesses against the folly or rapacity of 
the kings. There was no party government in those days 
of course, but “the whole period may be described, in 
modern phraseology, as a Government of Kings and an 
Opposition of Prophets *»—(R. G. Moulton). This intimate 
connéction between the prophets and the history makes it 
desirable to read the prophetical and historical books side by 
side that they may illuminate each other. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE HISTORICAL BOOKS 
THE BOOK OF JOSHUA 


Tue book is named after its central figure, the great general 
who succeeded Moses in the leadership of Israel. It commences 
with his assumption of that leadership on the death of Moses, and 
closes with the record of his own death. 


The book falls into three well-marked divisions :— 


I.—The conquest of Canaan (i. to xii.). This includes the 
crossing of Jordan, the fall of Jericho and Ai, the defeat of the 
southern chiefs at Beth-horon, and of the northern at the Waters 
of Merom. 

Il.—The partition of Canaan among the tribes (xiii. to xxii.). 
This section also includes the assigning of cities to the tribe of Levi, 
the selection of six cities of refuge, and a controversy with the 
tribes of Israel settled east of Jordan. 

III.—7oshua’s Farewell (xxiii. and xxiv.). This includes 
Joshua’s final addresses to the tribes, and his death and burial. 


The structure of the book is composite. No single author is 
responsible for it, nor is any such authorship claimed. The 
documents which form its component parts are the same that we 
meet with in the Pentateuch, viz., P, J, and E, with additions in 
the style of Deuteronomy (D). J and E preponderate in the 
first division of the book, and P in the second. The book is so 
closely linked with the Pentateuch in historical sequence and in 
the character of its sources that some modern writers conclude 
that the six books were originally one, and call them the Hexateuch, 
or six-fold book. Nevertheless there is an important difference 
between them too. The framework of the book of Joshua belongs 
to a writer belonging to the D school, who incorporated JE 
narratives in his work, whilst the P sections were added later. 
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The first division of the book does not recount the conquest of 
Canaan in detail, but describes only a few decisive battles. The 
oldest document (J) confirms the results of archeology in 
suggesting that the conquest was not total and immediate, but 
piecemeal and long continued. These hints are mostly con- 
tained in incidental statements in the second division of the 
book (see xiii. 13, xv. 14-19, xv. 63, xvi. 10, xix. 47). 


This second division has been called the Domesday Book of the 
conquest of Canaan. It is of the same character as the English 
Domesday Book compiled by order of William the Conqueror 
after the Norman Conquest. Its geographical details are exact 
where we are able to confirm them, the boundaries following the 
natural lines of demarcation of theland. Insome cases sites have 
been identified by explorers from data here provided. 


The purpose of the book is to show how God fulfilled His covenant 
with Israel in giving them the Land of Promise (see i. 3, 4, xxi. 
43-45). It was the sure belief that God had promised to give 
them this land that bred in Israel the strong consciousness of a 
Divine mission to conquer Canaan, a consciousness reflected in 
every chapter of this book, redeeming it from being a record of 
mere national aggression, and stamping it as the history of a 
“holy war.” 


The chief spiritual message of the book is contained in God’s 
instruction to Joshua, “‘ Be strong and of a-good courage ”’ (i. 6, 
9, 18), an instruction which he passes on to the people (viii. I, 
xxiii.6). Leader and people are to be strong because God is with 
them and will drive out their enemies (i. 5, 9, v. 14, x. 8, xxiii. 5, 
6, 10). As Israel was conscious of its Divine mission, so it was 
conscious of Divine power to fulfil that mission, and the Book of 
Joshua shows how that power ehabled it to overcome nations 
“stronger and mightier ”’ than itself (see xxiii. 3, 9, xxiv. 11-13). 

The indiscriminate slaughter of the inhabitants of Canaan 
recorded in this book has been a stumbling-block to some. The 
motive behind this policy of extermination was not lust of killing 
but that of zeal for the honour and holiness of Jehovah, which 
were regarded as soiled by contact with heathendom. The slain 
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inhabitants were looked upon as sacrificed or ‘“‘ devoted” to 
Jehovah. This conception of religious duty is obvivusly one 
which marks a primitive stage of religious knowledge, and is not 
intended as a model for us who have had 3000 years more of God’s 
education, and to whom Christ has revealed His Gospel of pity 
and self-sacrifice. 


But the inspiration of the heroic figure of Joshua, the holy 
spirit of daring to which Israel rises as the result of its sense of the 
call and power of God, the belief in its high destiny which ever 
spurs it to new endeavour—these spiritual elements form the 
permanent enrichment which this book makes to the religious 
life of all generations. 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES 


The book is so named because it recounts the exploits of the 
“judges ” or early heroes and deliverers of Israel. It covers the 
period between the death of Joshua and the birth of Samuel, 
probably about a century, The chronology is very uncertain, 
owing to the fact that sometimes two judges might be ruling at the 
same time in different localities. ; 


The book is composite in structure, documents in the style of J 
and E being incorporated, and a Deuteronomic editor adding 
reflections and lessons in the well-marked style of D. For these 
latter see ii. 11-19, iii. 7-15, iv. 1-3, viii. 28, 33-35, x. 6-8, 10-16. 
Owing to this composite character of the work, some of the 
narratives appear twice in different forms ; e¢.g., two accounts of 
the conquest of Sisera, one in prose and the other in poetry, in 
chapters iv. and v.- 


The book may be divided as follows :— 


I.—The Introduction (i. 1 to ii. 5). This is an ancient account of 
the conquest of Canaan, and gives the doings of individual tribes. 

II.—A Summary of the Period of the Fudges (ii. 6 to iii. 6). 

III.—The Stories of the Fudges (iii. 7 to xvi 31). This includes 
the exploits of Ehud, Deborah and Barak, Gideon, Abimelech, 
Jephthah, Samson, and other lesser judges. 
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1V.—An Appendix (xvii. to xxi.), containing two unconnected 
episodes. 
(1) The story of the images of Micah (not the prophet of that 
name) stolen by the Danites in their migration north. 


(2) The outrage at Gibeah, and the resulting attack on Benjamin. 


The purpose of the book is to enforce the lesson of the history of 
this period, which was a repeated cycle of national idolatry, 
punishment by subjection to invaders, repentance, and deliver- 
ance by a “ judge.”” Ehud delivered Israel from the Moabites, 
Deborah and Barak from the northern Canaanites, Gideon from 
the Midianites, Jephthah from the Ammonites, Samson from the 
Philistines. In each case the nation goes through the same 
experience of idolatry, defeat, repentance, and. deliverance. 


The literary value of the book lies mainly in the fascinating 
stories of Israel’s deliverers. The story of Deborah and Barak 
appeals by reason of its barbaric vigour, that of Gideon by its 
picturesque vividness, that of Jephthah by its tragic pathos, and 
that of Samson by its rough, frank liveliness. Apart from these 
there are two unique literary features in the book. One is the 
Song of Deborah (v.), which is one of the earliest pieces of Hebrew 
literature in the Old Testament. It is of the ballad order, and 
was no doubt sung at feasts and tribal gatherings, as were similar 
patriotic poems in England, Scotland, and other countries in 
primitive times. The other is the Fable of the Trees (ix. 7-15) 
uttered by Jotham, a son of Gideon—one of the few old Testament 
parables. 


The religious value of the book lies in the spiritual principle that 
links all these stories. They are not told merely as marvellous 
exploits, but as pointing the moral that national sin brings 
national punishment, and trust in Jehovah brings national 
deliverance. The judges stand for loyalty to ehovah which is the 
keynote of the book. Their moral standard was often low and 
imperfect, but in a confused and transitional period full of danger 
to Israel’s religious and political life they kept before the tribes 
this obligation of loyalty to their nation’s God, and so paved the 
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way for political unity under the monarchy and for religious and 
moral advance under the prophets. 


THE BOOK OF RUTH 


The title of this little book of four chapters is taken from the 
heroine of it. The scene is laid first in Bethlehem, then in Moab, 
then in Bethlehem again. The time is that of the judges. We 
do not know when or by whom it was written, but the probability 
is that the story was handed down from early times by tradition 
and given literary form after the time of the Exile. 


The story tells how famine drives Elimelech of Bethlehem with 
his wife Naomi and his two sons to emigrate to Moab, where his 
sons marry Moabitesses, Ruth and Orpah. After the death of 
her husband and sons Naomi returns to Bethlehem, and Ruthin 
self-sacrificing love goes with her. Ruth, while gleaning at 
Bethlehem in the fields of Boaz, a kinsman of Elimelech, attracts 
his favour, and according to Jewish usage he marries the young 
widow, as being a close kinsman. 


It seems superfluous to seek for a purpose in the story, apart 
from the setting forth of its idyllic beauty and the exaltation of 
human love and faith ; but we must also notice that great stress 
is laid in the last five verses on the fact that Ruth the Moabitess 
as the wife of Boaz becomes an ancestress of David. Ruth thus 
appears in the genealogy of Jesus in Matt. i. 5, 6. The purpose 
of these verses is evidently to emphasise this connection of a 
Moabitess with David’s royal line, and thus to encourage a more 
humane and liberal attitude to the Gentile world as having also 
a share in the purpose of God. _ 


THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL 


These two books were originally one and were called the 
“ Book of Samuel.” In the LXX. (and in the sub-title of A.V.) 
they are called 1 and 2 Kings, and our Books of Kings are called 
3 and 4 Kings. The title of the Books of Samuel is taken from 
the prophet who dominates the history of the first book. 
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The contents of the two books centre round the three great 
names of Samuel, Saul, and David, and fall naturally into five 
divisions :— 

I.—Eli and Samuel (1 Sam. i.-vii.).—These chapters include 
the birth and dedication of Samuel and his message of doom to 
Eli; the defeat of Israel and capture of the Ark at Aphek ; 
revival under Samuel and defeat of Philistines at Ebenezer. 

II.— Samuel and Saul (1 Sam. viii.-xiv.).—These chapters include 
Israel’s request for a king ; the anointing of Saul ; Saul’s victory 
over the Ammonites at Jabesh-gilead, followed by victories over 
the Philistines, and Jonathan’s exploit at Michmash. 

IlI.—Saul and David (1 Sam. xv.-xxxi.)—These chapters 
include the rejection of Saul for twice-repeated disobedience, the 
anointing of David and his rise in the court of Saul ; his perse- 
cution by Saul and his adventures as a refugee in Philistia, 
Adullam, Engedi, Ziklag, etc. ; Saul’s overthrow by the Phili- 
stines at the Battle of Gilboa. 

IV.—David (2 Sam. i.-xx.).—These chapters include the civil 
wars between the house of Saul and David ; David’s capture of 
Jerusalem, which becomes the capital ; removal thither of the 
Ark ; conquests of Philistines, Moab, Edom, and Syria ; David’s 
sin with Bathsheba ; Absalom’s rebellion. 

V.—-Miscellaneous Appendix (2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv.), including the 
revolt of Sheba, two poems of David, names and exploits of 
David’s mighty men, and David’s numbering of the people. 


Like all the books we have hitherto considered, the Books of 
Samuel are anonymous. They are also composite in structure 
The presence of several documents is shown by the following 
facts. 


(1) Some events are narrated in two forms, and those somewhat 
divergent. E.g., compare 1 Sam. ix. 1 to x. 16 with x. 17-27. 


(2) The passages which recount David’s presentation at Saul’s 
court are difficult to harmonise, and appear to indicate a 
blending of two different sources. Compare 1 Sam. xvi. 
19-23, xvii. 12-31, 55-58, 
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(3) In several instances we can trace the end of a section by the 
introduction of a summary or lists of names ; ¢.g., 1 Sam. 
xiv. 47-51 ; 2 Sam. viii. 15-18, xx. 23-26. 

(4) There are marked differences in style in the various sections ; 
e.g., compare | Sam. i.-iii. (early epic style) with 1 Sam. vii. 
(Deuteronomic style) and with 2 Sam. viii. (a formal 
chronicle). 


The documents from which these books are largely compiled 
show the characteristic features of J and E, being a continuation 
of the historical documents used in the Pentateuch, including a 
biography of Samuel, memoirs of David’s court, etc. These 
were probably compiled by prophets such as Gad and Nathan 
and Samuel himself, who we are told wrote history (1 Chron. 
xxix. 29, R.V.). Passages in the well-marked style of Deuter- 
onomy (D) also occur. David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan 
is taken from the collection of national poetry called the Book of 
Jashar (2 Sam. i. 18). The Psalm in 2 Sam. xxii. is identical 
with Psa. xviii 


The period covered by the two books is from the birth .of 
Samuel to the end of the reign of David, or rather more than 
one hundred years, say from about 1080 B.c. to 970 B.c. 1 Sam. 
takes up the history where the Book of Judges leaves it, and 
2 Sam. joins on consecutively to | Kings. The period is remark- 
able as including the transition from rule by judges to rule by 
kings. Eli and Samuel by their combination of the functions of 
judge and priest and their more than local influence form a 
stepping-stone to the monarchy. 


Two new features appear in these books that give to their history 
a special religious value. 
(1) The dynasty of David is set up under special Divine appoint- 
ment and sanction, with a promise of its continuance 
(1 Sam. xx. 13-16—note “ the house of David’”’—1 Sam. 
xxiv. 20, xxv. 28; 2 Sam. v. 12, vii. 29), 
(2) The order of prophets comes into prominence, and their work 
is repeatedly chronicled. Their activity was largely due to 
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Samuel who, himself a prophet (1 Sam. iii. 20, ix. 19,) 
fostered the “schools of the prophets,” and appears in 
connection with them (1 Sam. x. 5, xix. 20). The prophets 
at the court of David, Gad (1 Sam. xxii. 5 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 
11-19) and Nathan (2 Sam. vii. 2-4, xii. 1-25) are the first of 
a series of prophets who for six hundred years were the 
principal moral influence upon the kings, politics, and religion 
of Israel. 


THE BOOKS OF KINGS 


The two Books of Kings, like those of Samuel, whose history 
they continue, were originally a single book. The title is taken 
from the contents, which are a history of the kings of Judah and 
Israel from Solomon to the Exile, a period of about 400 years. 


The books fall into the following divisions :— 


1.—The accession and reign of Solomon (1 Kings i. to xi.). This 
includes accounts of the rebellion of Adonijah, the coronation of 
Solomon, his wisdom and fame, his building and dedication of 
the Temple, and his relations with Tyre, Egypt, Ophir, etc. 
II.—History of the divided kingdom (1 Kings xii. to 2 Kings xvii.). 
This may be divided into four sections : 
(1) The revolt of the northern tribes (1 Kings xii.). 


(2) The period of hostility between Judah and Israel (1 Kings xiii. 
to xvi. 28). 


(3) The period of the house of Omri in Israel (1 Kings xvi. 29 to 
2 Kings xi.). During this time the two kingdoms were in 
friendlier relations. The reign of Ahab is given in detail, 
especially the doings of Elijah and Elisha. This section 
ends with two revolutions, under Jehu (north) and Joash 
(south). 


(4) The period from the reign of Joash of Fudah to the Fall of 
Samaria, which ended the northern kingdom (2 Kings xii. to 
xvii.). The two kingdoms were unfriendly during most of 
this period. Israel culminated under Jeroboam II., then 
rapidly decayed. Syria and then Assyria hampered both 
kingdoms, until Samaria fell. 
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III.—History of the surviving kingdom of Judah (2 Kings xviii. to 
xxv.). The reigns of Hezekiah and Josiah bring Judah to its 
highest point, from which it declines before Assyria. Jerusalem 
is finally destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar and its inhabitants 
deported to Babylon. 


The sources of the history are often referred to by name. For 
Solomon’s reign a work called the Book of the Acts of Solomon was 
used (1 Kings xi. 41), and also a Temple record for the details of 
the Temple. For the subsequent history the state annals of the 
two kingdoms (or histories compiled from them) are frequently 
referred to as the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Israel or Judah, 
as the case may be. Other and more poetical hands are seen at 
work in the epic narratives of Elijah and Elisha, the graphic story 
of Ahab’s wars (1 Kings xx. and xxii.), and of Jehu’s revolution 
(2 Kings ix. 1 tox. 27). These narratives, both from the literary 
and religious standpoint, are the most precious of the whole 
work. ‘The narratives which relate the work of Isaiah (2 Kings 
xviii. 13 to xx. 19) are from yet another source, probably a 
biography of the prophet, and are reproduced with certain 
differences and additions in Isa. xxxvi. to xxxix. The whole 
work is welded together into continuous history by editors whose 
reflections and comments are in the well-marked style of Deuter- 
onomy (D). See, ¢.g., 1 Kings v. 9-13, ix. 1-9, xi. 41-43, xii. 30-32. 


The literary framework of the books is seen in the recurring phrases 
which mark the beginning and close of each reign of the kings 
of Israel and Judah. The introductory phrases give the date of 
accession (according to the year of the contemporary king of the 
sister kingdom), the age of the new king, the duration of his 
reign, the name of his mother (in the case of Judah) and a 
judgment on the religious character of the king. In the case of 
the kings of Israel that judgment is generally coupled with a 
comparison with the evil ways of Jeroboam I., while the kings of 
Judah are often censured for allowing the worship of the “ high 
places” to continue. The concluding phrases give the source of 
the author’s information, a notice of the king’s death and burial, 
and the name of his successor. Typical instances will be found 
in 1 Kings xxii. 41-45, 50, and | Kings xv. 33, 34, xvi. 5, 6. 
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Another literary feature has been already noticed in the 
preceding chapter as common to all the historical books, viz., the 
apparently disproportionate space assigned to certain persons and 
events (e.g., David, the Temple, Elijah and Elisha) owing to the 
fact that the interest of the historian is religious rather than 
historical. This feature leads us to consider the purpose and 
religious value of these books. 


(t) The purpose of the history is religious, and home and foreign 
politics are alike viewed from the standpoint of their bearing 
on the religion of Israel. The history of the nation is 
represented as under the direct control of Jehovah, the God 
of the nation. Its rise, culmination, and decay are shown to 
be the result of the Divine favour or judgment. The state 
is only secure when founded in righteousness, and can only 
be preserved by Jehovah’s defence. 


(2) Emphasis is continuously laid on God’s purpose in setting up and 
preseraing the kingly line of David. ‘This persisted in the little 
kingdom of Judah even when the mighty house of Omri fell, 
and the northern kingdom was annihilated. ‘ The fabric 
of an organised state held together till the seed of Divine 
truth had time to germinate and take deep root in the minds 
of those to whom it was revealed, and the decay of the 
outward state, and the failures of the best of human rulers, 
were the means by which these chosen ones were led to look 
for a kingdom which is not of this world.” —(James Robertson.) 


THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES 


The two Books of Chronicles, jike those of Samuel and of Kings, 
were originally one book, a book which also included Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The author recapitulates the history of Samuel and 
Kings and adds genealogies of the nations from the dawn of 
history. Jerome described the books as “‘ a chronicle of the whole 
of sacred history,” whence the title Chronicles was adopted by 
our translators. 
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The books fall into four divisions :— 

1.—Genealogical summary of history from Adam to David (1 Chron. 
i. to ix.). 

Il.—The reign of David (1 Chron. x. to xxix.). 

IlI.—The reign of Solomon (2 Chron. i. to ix.). 

1V.—History of the kingdom of Judah from the Disruption under 
Rehoboam to the Return from Exile (2 Chron. x. to xxxvi.). 


The sources of the Books of Chronicles are obviously closely 
connected with those of the Books of Kings. The narratives are 
often parallel with those of Kings not only in matter but in 
language. The Books of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, being histories compiled from the state annals of both 
kingdoms, form the basis of this work as they do of Kings. These 
annals probably formed a larger work than either Kings or 
Chronicles. There are also references to narratives of the 
prophets Samuel, Nathan, Gad, Ahijah, Iddo, Shemaiah, Jehu 
(not the king), and Isaiah (see 1 Chron. xxix. 29; 2 Chron. ix. 
29, xii.15, xiii. 22, xx. 34, xxvi. 22, xxxii. 32). The genealogies 
are from ecclesiastical records, some of them very late. 

The date of compilation is fixed 


(1) by the style of the Hebrew, which is very late, and contains 
words only used after the Exile (e.g., the Persian coin daric in 
1 Chron. xxix. 7) ; 

(2) by the presence of genealogies carried down at least to 350 
B.c. (¢.g., 1 Chron. iii. 17-24, which gives six generations 
from Zerubbabel, who flourished about 520 B.c.) ; 

(3) by the unity of the work in style, outlook, and substance with 
Ezra and Nehemiah, which were necessarily written after 
the Return ; 

(4) by the fact that the ecclesiastical system of the Priestly Code 
(P) which was established by Ezra in 397 B.c. had been so 
long recognised that the chronicler assumes it to be existing 
in David’s time. These and other considerations make it 
probable that Chronicles was compiled as late as 250 B.c. 


The Books of Chronicles, like all the other Old Testament 
books hitherto considered, are anonymous. But the style, tone, 
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and outlook are so uniform throughout, that the presence of one 
unifying hand is everywhere visible dealing with the varied 
sources. The name of this compiler is unknown, but his 
characteristics are well-marked. 


(1) 


(2) 


The importance he attaches to all matters touching the 
Levitical priesthood and the Temple make it certain that he 
was himself a Levite. 


His frequent references to the service of praise in the Temple 
make it almost certain that he was connected officially with the 
Temple choir or orchestra. “A devotee to his music, an 
accomplished statistician, and an enthusiast for the ideals of 
his order, he may well be compared to some monkish 
historian of the Middle Ages, viewing life through the tinted 
windows of the cloister and fired with the ambition to turn 
to account the lessons of the past as a means to lead men to 
God .... His one disqualification for the work of an 
historian was the absoluteness of his devotion to the Levitic 
ideals, with the consequent tendency to read back the 
conditions of his own day into the remote past and to judge 
an earlier age as though its standards and attainments were 
identical with his own.” —(W. R. Harvey-Fellie.) 


This last tendency brings him into occasional conflict with the 
record of | and 2 Kings. These discrepancies occur 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


in regard to the ecclestastical institutions of early Israel (e.g., the 
High Places, compare | Kings xy. 14, xxii. 43 with 2 Chron. 
xiv. 5, xvii. 6) ; 

in regard to the author’s tendency to make Divine retribution 
follow wrong-doing immediately, and to identify a sin as the 
ground of every misfortune (compare 1 Kings xxii. 48 with 
2 Chron. xx. 35, where the apostate king of Israel is made a 
partner with Jehoshaphat in the ships wrecked at Ezion- 
geber) ; 


in regard to statistics, which are occasionally exaggerated 
(compare | Kings x. 26 with 2 Chron. ix. 25, and 1 Chron, 
xviil. 4, xxi. 5, xxi. 25 with 2 Sam. viii. 4, xxiv. 9, xxiv. 24 
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respectively). These discrepancies are not, of course, 
intentional misrepresentations of the history, but are due to 
the occasional use of later documents and current traditions 
on the part of the chronicler, who was at least three centuries 
farther away from the events he records than the compilers 
of Kings and Samuel. This necessarily diminishes the value 
of his work as history, while at the same time it affords us 
important evidence of the priestly devotion to the Law 
which characterised the third century B.c., a devotion which 
afterwards hardened into the less admirable legalism of the 
scribes and Pharisees of Christ’s day. 


The religious value of the books consists in the spirit of devotion 
to the House and Law of God which they breathe, their manifest 
joy in the service and worship of the Temple, their zeal for 
righteousness and especially for ceremonial observance, and 
their patriotic reverence for the great heroes of Israel’s history. 


THE BOOK OF EZRA 


The Book of Ezra is named after its principal figure, Ezra the 
priest and scribe, who greatly influenced the new Jewish state 
after the Return from Captivity. It forms one work with the 
Book of Nehemiah, and both were formerly one with the Books 
of Chronicles. This is proved by the fact that the last three 
verses of 2 Chronicles are the same as the first three of Ezra, 
Ezra i. 3 completing a sentence that is broken off short by the 
abrupt end of Chronicles. 


The book falls into two main divisions :— 


I.—The Return from Captivity and the rebuilding of the Temple (i. to 
vi.). This includes the edict of Cyrus giving permission to 
return (i.), a register of those who returned (ii.), the first Feast of 
Tabernacles after the Return and the foundation of the new 
Temple (iii.), the stoppage of the work of restoration by the 
Samaritans (iv.), and the renewal and completion of the building 
of the Temple under the influence of Haggai and Zechariah (v. 
and vi.). Between chapters vi. and vii. about one hundred and 
twenty years elapse. 
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II.—The work of Ezra (vii to x.). This includes the edict of 
Artaxerxes giving Ezra powers for his mission (vii.), a list of the 
families who accompanied him from Babylon and their journey 
(viii.), Ezra’s proceedings in Jerusalem against mixed marriages 
(ix.), and the record of a great assembly called to put an end to 
these practices (x.). 


The main sources of the book are three. 


(1) The most important source of the first six chapters is an 
Aramaic document, written about 450 B.c., which contained a 
history of the building of the Temple, city walls, etc., and 
cited what purport to be original documents. Ezra iv. 8-22, 
v. 1 to vi. 16, are quoted from this document and in the 
Aramaic language. The edict of vii. 12-26 is also in Aramaic. 
In their present form, however, these chapters contain 
material which cannot be authentic history. 


(2) The most important source of chapters vii. to x. is the 
memoirs of Ezra written by himself. ‘That chapters vii. 27 to 
ix. 15 are an extract from these memoirs is shown by the use 
of the pronoun “ I,”’ which is dropped again in x. 1. 


(3) These documents are woven together by passages from the 
hand of the compiler of Chronicles ; e.g., Ezra i., iii. 2 to iv. 7, 
vi. 16 to vii. 11. 


The religious interest and value of the book centre round the 
great figure of Ezra whose influence on the people in the reform 
and moulding of their religious life, as reflected in Jewish 
tradition, is second only to that of Moses. To him was due the 
binding of the nation together by the service of the Temple and 
the restoration of the Law, after the depressing and loosening 
influences of the Captivity. His spirit of zealous devotion and 
jealous Puritanism sets the tone and gives the value to the book. 


THE BOOK OF NEHEMIAH 


The principal figure of this book gives it its name. It is, as 
has been already stated, one work with the Books of Ezra and 
Chronicles. Its period is partly contemporary with that of the 
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Book of Ezra. But the Chronicler’s idea that Ezra and Nehe- 
miah were contemporaries rests, as we shall see later, on a mis- 
conception. The two books together actually embrace about 
one hundred and forty years immediately succeeding the Exile. 


The book falls into two unequal divisions, corresponding to 
Nehemiah’s two visits to Jerusalem :— 


I.—WNehemiah’s first visit to Jerusalem c. 445 B.c. (i. to xiii. 3). 
This comprises two sections :— 


(1) Nehemiah’s personal narrative, including Nehemiah’s com- 
mission to Jerusalem by king Artaxerxes (i.), his night ride 
round the ruined walls (ii.) his distribution of the work of 
their rebuilding (iii.), his measures for defence against the 
opposition of enemies (iv.), his saving the peasant proprietors 
from exactions (v.), completion of the wall, despite intrigues, 
and means for its defence (vi. and vii.). 


(2) Exzra’s activity, including his public reading of the Law, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and ratification of a covenant with the 
people, together with certain lists of names and locations 
(viii. 1-to xiii. 3). 

Il.—Nehemiah’s absence and second visit to Jerusalem c. 437 B.c. 

(xiii.), together with an account of his efforts to reform certain 

abuses. 


The main sources of the book are three. 

(1) The personal memoirs of Nehemiah form by far the greater 
portion of the book. These are distinguished by the use of 
“J.” as are Ezra’s memoirs in the preceding book. 

(2) The compiler introduces a long section (chapters viii., ix., 
x.) from another source, which is of doubtful historical value. 

(3). A very late list of priests is introduced in chapter xii. 1-26. 
The high priest Jaddua (v. 11) is known to have lived about 
330 B.c., which proves that this book assumed its final form 
after that date. 


The historical trustworthiness of large portions of both Ezra 
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and Nehemiah has been subjected to criticism during recent 

years. These books reached their present form about 250 B.c., 

many generations later than the events they record. It has 

already been pointed out that the Chronicler was probably 
mistaken in making Ezra a contemporary with Nehemiah (see 

p.50) The chief reasons for the modern view are : 

(a) The walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt in the days of Nehemiah, 
but Ezra found them already standing when he arrived, 
(Ezra ix. 9). 

(b) Nehemiah lived in the days of Eliashib, whilst Ezra was 
contemporary with his grandson, Johanan, whom we know 
from the Elephantiné papyri to have been High Priest in 
408 B.c. 


Moreover, we find in these books quotations from what purport 
to be original documents, but which in their present form 
cannot have been written by their professed authors. There are 
also a number of discrepancies between the Chronicler’s narrative 
and documents, like the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, 
that are contemporary with the events. On the other hand, the 
memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra incorporated in the books that 
bear their names provide us with much valuable and authentic 
information, provided we study them critically and eliminate 
modifications and interpolations introduced by the Chronicler. 
Both Nehemiah and Ezra were powerful influences in determining 
the course of the development of Jewish religion and thought in 
the post-exilic period. 


THE BOOK OF ESTHER 

Esther shares with Ruth the distinction of being: one of the 
two books of Scripture of which a woman is the principal 
character. The book tells the story of the rejection by king 
Ahasuerus (the Greek Xerxes) of his Persian queen Vashti, and 
of her place being taken by Esther, a Jewish maiden, the adopted 
daughter of Mordecai. She uses her position in order to over- 
throw the plot of Haman, the king’s vizier, to massacre the Jews. 
Haman is hanged and Mordecai exalted, and the Jews visit upon 
their adversaries a terrible vengeance. 
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The language, style, and certain allusions (e.g., “in those 
days,”’ i. 2, showing that the Persian Empire had long since past) 
all point to a late date for the book, probably about 160 B.c., 
when Jewish exclusiveness and hatred of the Gentile were very 
intense. Its authorship is unknown. Its admission to the Canon 
was long debated, owing largely to its somewhat secular tone and 
to the fact that the name of God is not mentioned in it. 


The story can hardly be regarded as authentic history, although 
the author’s knowledge of Persian customs was exact. Modern 
scholars have attempted to explain the story as a Jewish version 
of some Eastern myth or other, although they have not yet 
reached a unanimous decision as to its original form. It is an 
instance, and a beautiful one, of the use of the short story to 
illustrate the dealings of Providence and the patriotic unselfish- 
ness of Jewish womanhood. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE POETRY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Tue poetical books of the Old Testament are Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon or Canticles. 
To these should be added the Book of Lamentations, appended 
to the prophecies of Jeremiah. There is much more poetry in the 
Old Testament than is contained in these books, both in the form 
of detached odes and lyrics, and in many parts of the prophets 
where the boundary line between exalted prose and poetry is 
difficult to draw. 


Poetry is either of the epic, dramatic, or lyric variety. Epic 
poeiry has as its subject some heroic narrative or achievement, 
whose central figure is some exalted personage. Such are Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey, Virgil’s Aneid, and Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Of this type of poetry there is no true example in the Old Testa- 
ment, though certain passages of the history are handled in 
exalted prose in the epic fashion. Such are the stories of Joseph, 
Elijah, and Elisha. In Dramatic poetry the author does not speak 
on his own account, but the sentiments are put into the mouths 
of different characters and the action developed through them. 
Of this, again, there is hardly a true example in the Old Testament, 
for the Book of Job 1s only dramatic in a modified sense, and the 
Song of Solomon, although the dialogue form is sometimes used, 
is a collection of lyrics rather than a drama. In fact, both epic 
and dramatic poetry seem to have been alien to the genius of the 
Hebrews. But of Lyric poetry we have abundant examples in the 
Old Testament. Lyric poetry is not merely poetry intended to 
be sung, though it includes that type, but it is poetry which 
expresses the inner thoughts and reflections of the poet, as 
contrasted with epic and dramatic poetry which narrate external 
events. Hebrew poetry is practically all of this lyric character. 
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The lyric poems of the Old Testament may be classified under 
the headings of the Folk Song, the Ode, the Song, the Elegy, the 
Meditation, the Monologue, and the Ritual Psalm. To these 
should be added what is called Gnomic Verse as illustrated in 
certain parts of the Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. 


The Folk Songs of the Old Testament are among its most ancient 
strata. “They are, in general, precious survivals of primitive 
nomad times, and are the head-waters of Hebrew literature. 
Such are the Song of the Sword (Gen. iv. 23, 24), of the Well 
(Num. xxi. 17, 18), and the War Ballad (Joshua x. 12, 13). It is 
also possible that the Song of Solomon is a collection of love- 
songs of this character. 


The Ode is an elastic term which embraces some of the longer 
and more elaborately constructed lyrics. It includes the 
Triumphal Odes of Deborah (Judges v.) and of Moses and 
Miriam (Ex. xv.), certain National Psalms (cxxxvi., cv., lxxviii., 
cvi.), and Psalms with a special theme elaborately worked out 
(ciii., civ., Cvii.). 


The Song is the essential lyric form, for it is intended to be sung 
to a musical accompaniment. Of these the Book of Psalms, of 
course, is full, and they will be classified according to their 
themes when we consider that book. Songs are also found 
imbedded in prophetical books. Such are Isa. xxxviii. 10-20 
and Hab. iii. 


The Elegy is a poem designed to express national or personal 
sorrow, and found its sphere originally in the custom of employing 
professional wailers at funerals. Examples of the National Elegy 
are found in Pss. xliv., Ixxiv., lxxix., lxxx., boxxix., cxxxvii., and 
in the Book of Lamentations; and examples of the Personal 
Elegy in David’s Lament over Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i.) 
and in Psa. Ixxxviii. 


The Meditation consists of deliberate reflections upon some 
theme. It is a more self-conscious composition than the Song, 
which celebrates rather than reflects upon its theme. The most 
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conspicuous example of this form of lyric is Psa. cxix., whose 
theme is the Law of the Lord. Pss. viii., xv., xix., Xxxvil. are 
other examples. 


The Monologue is a lyric in which the writer tells forth his own 
special experiences, or experiences that he dramatically assumes 
as his own. The personal note rules the whole composition. 
Such are the descriptions of experience in Pss. xxxii., xxxix., xli., 
the prayers of Pss. iv., v., li., and the litanies of Pss. xxxv., lv., lxx. 
The Monologue develops into a Dramatic Lyric when itis diversified 
by one or more sudden changes in the tone ; e.g., from complaint to 
rejoicing in Psa. vi. (v. 8), and from night to morning in Psa. iii. 
(v. 5). 

The Ritual Psalm is a form of lyric written for special occasions 
and festivals. Such are Psalms at the Inauguration of Jerusalem 
(Pss. xxiv., xxx., Ci., cxxxii.), Festal Hymns (Pss. xxxiii., Ixvii., 
Ixviii., cxxi., cxxii.), War Songs (Pss. xx., xxi., lx., Ixix.), Votive 
Hymns (Pss. xxxiv., cxi. to cxviii.), Liturgies (Pss. xxv., pdb Ibi 
Ixxxvi.). 

Gnomic Verse (i.e., verse dealing in maxims and proverbs) 
which is found in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes (in part), and also in 
the Apocryphal books of Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of 
Solomon, is characteristic of much of the Wisdom Literature of 
the Old Testament (a term explained when we consider the Book 
of Job). In these books the thought is usually less poetical than 
in the Psalms and the distinction between prose and verse is not 
always traceable, but generally speaking the balance of sententious 
phrase and the measured rhythm justify us in calling this form 
of literature poetical. 


There is no rhyme in Hebrew poetry, but there is often alliteration, 
and still more frequently assonance, though these are not governed 
by rule. These features cannot, of course, appear in our English 
translations. The following are illustrations of both from 
English literature. 

“ The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free :” 


is a good example of alliteration. Assonance (i.¢., the intro- 
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duction of words which are not true rhymes but have like- 
sounding syllables) is less frequent in English, but appears in old 
ballads. For example : 
“ Half owre, | half owre | to Ab | erdour,— 
It’s fif | ty fa | thom deep, | 
And there | lies gude | Sir Pat | rick Spens, | 
Wi’ the Scots | lords at | his feet.” | 


Here deep and feet are assonants but not rhymes. 


Hebrew poetical rhythm depends, not on the number of 
syllables, but on the number of accented syllables in a line (or 
chalf-line), and is more akin to the “ Sprung Rhythm ” of the 
English poet, Gerard Manley Hopkins, than to the more usual 
type of English metrical rhythm. By “Sprung Rhythm” 
Hopkins meant “a rhythm in which one does not count by 
syllables but by stresses (a stress being either one word or a group 
of words upon which the emphasis of the voice falls). So many 
stresses go to make one line ; and it does not matter in the least, 
provided the requisite stresses are all present and correct, how 
long or short the line may be. Any number of unemphasised 
syllables may cluster round each separate stress,” ( Gilkes : 
Modern English Poetry, p. 33). A somewhat similar principle was 
observed by Hebrew poets, and can be discerned even in the 
English version, although a detailed study of its rules can only 
be pursued in the original. A very common Hebrew metre is 
the so-called 3: 3 metre, in which the first line has three stressed 
syllables and the second line, which is parallel to the first, has also 
three stressed syllables : 

In Judah | is God | known, 
His name | is great | in Israel. 
In another kind of metre, lines of three stressed syllables alternate 
with lines of two stressed syllables ; hence this metre is known 
as3 : 2. Here is an example : 
The law | of Jehovah | is perfect, 
Restoring | the soul ; 
The testimony | of Jehovah | is sure, 
Making wise | the simple. 
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There are other metres also in Hebrew, but the above instances 
will suffice to give some indication of their nature. 


But the most characteristic feature of Hebrew poetry is its 
Parallelism, i.¢., pairs or groups of lines correspond or contrast 
both in form and sense. Several forms of parallelism are to be 


noted : 


(1) Synonymous parallelism, where the thought of the two lines is 
the same. For example : 
“ He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : 


He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 
(Psa. xxiii. 2.) 


“* My son, hear the instruction of thy father, 


And forsake not the law of thy mother ms 
(Prov. i. 8.) 


Sometimes the second line adds a thought to the first. 
For example : 
“ Till thy people pass over, O Lorn, 
Till the people pass over which thou hast 
purchased.” (Ex. xv. 16.) 


(2) Antithetic parallelism, where the second line expresses the 
same thought as the first by means of contrast rather than 
likeness, This is especially common in Proverbs. For 
example : 

«A wise son maketh a glad father, 


But a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother.” 
(Prov. x. 1.) 


(3) Synthetic parallelism, where the thought of the second line is 
entirely different from or supplementary to the first. For 
example : 

“ Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
Lest thou also be like unto him.” 
(Prov. xxvi. 4.) 
The variations and combinations of these three forms are very 
numerous, and often the parallelism extends to three or even 
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four lines. These couplets, triplets, or quatrains sometimes build 
up strophes or stanzas, the longer divisions of a poem, or poetical 
paragraphs as they may be termed. These are occasionally 
indicated by spaces between verses in the Revised Version, ¢.g., 
in Psa. ii. four stanzas are indicated. But there is no formal rule 
by which they may always be recognised. In fact one great 
feature of Hebrew poetry is its freedom from the trammels of 
exact rule. 


A due appreciation of the spirit of Hebrew poetry is essential 
to a just interpretation of the poetical books. By adopting a 
hard, prosaic, literal interpretation of poetical figures and images, 
some Christians have lost much spiritual comfort and delight 
from these books. By the misguided use of them as scientific 
text-books or theological treatises the foolish warfare between 
science and Scripture has been embittered and the devotional 
fervency they should have imparted to theology has been chilled. 
They must be approached with a certain dramatic sympathy if 
their message is not to be distorted and misapplied. So alone 
can we catch the spirit of the Hebrew revelation which is nowhere 
more intimately manifested than in its poetry. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE POETICAL BOOKS 


Four of the five poetical books of the Old Testament, 27z., 
Job, Proverbs, Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes, belong to what 
is called the Wisdom Literature of the Jews, a term which also 
includes two great books found in the Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus 
and the Wisdom of Solomon. In its present form this literature 
all belongs to 400 to 200 3.c., and is therefore among the latest of 
the Old Testament. 


These books are the nearest approach to speculation or 
philosophy that we find in the Old Testament. The Hebrew 
mind and language are adapted for concrete ideas, but do not 
take kindly to abstract thought. The prophets with their fervent 
exhortations to practical righteousness were the most character- 
istic product of the Hebrew genius. It was only when prophecy 
declined that “ wisdom” came to its own, and the prophets were 
succeeded by the “wise men” or sages. These concerned 
themselves with two great problems : 


(1) The moral government of the world. 
(2) The practical duty of man in the conduct of life. 


The resulting practical philosophy of life was termed “wisdom.” 
It was regarded as an attribute of God which He graciously 
shared with man, though reserving large tracts which man could 
never discover (Job xxviii.). Sometimes wisdom was personified 
and represented as the companion of God in His creative works 
(Prov. viii. 22-31), or even thought of as a mediator between God 
and man carrying out His beneficent purposes (Wisdom of 
Solomon viii. 1-4, ix. 4, 9, 11, 18, x. 1, 4). By furnishing 
Judaism with such conceptions of God, and by emphasising the 
practical rather than the ritual aspects of religion, “ wisdom 
prepared the way for the coming of the Incarnate Word of God, 
the Mediator between God and Man. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB 


The book is named after its principal figure, and not with any 
suggestion of authorship. The author is unknown. He has 
based his work upon the experiences preserved by tradition of a 
great man named Job, who lived some time during the patriarchal 
period in the land of Uz, an obscure region perhaps in north 
Arabia. Wherever it was, he and his friends were not Hebrews, 
a fact which renders the book unique. 

The contents may be divided into five sections :— 

I.—The Prologue (i. and ii.), written in prose. Jehovah praises 
the integrity of Job, and gives Satan permission to test the dis- 
interestedness of his piety by depriving him of family, wealth, 
and health. This he does. 

Il.—The speeches of Fob and his three friends who come to comfort 
him (iii. to xxxi.). Job maintains that his misfortunes are not a 
result of his sins: his friends insist that they are. This section 
is in poetry. 

I1I.— The speeches of Elihu (xxxii. to xxxvii.). Heisindignant at 
Job for maintaining his righteousness, and insists that affliction 
proceeds from Jehovah’s goodness, who seeks thus to turn men 
from wrong. This section is in poetry, with a brief introduction 
in prose. 

IV.—The speeches of Jehovah out of the whirlwind (xxxviii. to 
xlii. 6). In a series of vivid pictures from the material creation 
He shows to Job the glory of His wisdom and power, and without 
answering his complaints demands his submission and trust. 
Job is humbled and repents of his former words (xlii. 1-6). 
This section is in poetry. 

V.—The Epilogue (xlii. 7-17). The humbled Job is restored to 
prosperity greater than he before enjoyed. Like the Prologue, 
this section is in prose. 


The book is a work of imagination based on a story derived 
from popular tradition. It is probably to that tradition and not 
to the book as we have it that Ezek. xiv. 14, 20 refers. That 
tradition is embodied in the prose parts of the book, and is made 
the vehicle of the sublime poetical discussions which occupy its 
greater part and altogether overwhelm the slender narrative 
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interest. The story may well have a historical basis, but whether 
it has or not is of little importance. Job is a typical personage, 
representing the sufferer of all time facing in his own afflicted 
person “ the riddle of the painful earth.”” The problem is worked 
out poetically on broad lines without reference to the details of 


Job’s case, which forms an interesting but subsidiary literary 
setting. 


The form of the book need not detain us long. “It was not 
composed to fit the measuring-lines of pedants. ... The 
important element in the book is the spiritual convictions which 
animated the writer, for the full expression of which he used 
history and allegory in the prologue, dramatic elements—though 
without movement and action—in the body of the poem, and 
narrative again at the close. Drama it is not ; dramatic poem 
it may, perhaps, be called ; sublime book of God, shedding 
perennial light on the unending drama of suffering humanity, it 
unquestionably remains ”’—(W. T. Davison). Its literary excell- 
ence is unsurpassed even in the Old Testament. The imagination 
of the poet maintains the highest level of exaltation, while at the 
same time the parallelism is well balanced and the stanzas well 
marked. There are few more exalted passages in any literature 
than the Ode on Wisdom (xxviii.), and the speeches of Jehovah 
in chapters xxxviii. and xxxix. 


Critical opinion inclines to a late date for the book. Certain 
apparent echoes of Psalms, Proverbs, and the Second Isaiah, 
together with the broad outlook of the book and its spiritual 


conception of God, cause most competent scholars to date it 
about 400 3.c. 


The speeches of Elihu (xxxii. to xxxvii.) are held by most to 
be an interpolation in the original poem added by some Jewish 
poet who wished to emphasise certain aspects of the suffering of 
the righteous that had not been treated at length. The following 
are the main reasons for this view :— 


(1) Elihu is not mentioned either in Prologue or Epilogue, 
while the other three friends are (ii. 11, xlii. 9). 
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(2) The whole section can be removed without any break 
of continuity. 

(3) There are differences in the style and language of this section 
from the rest of the poem which are not due merely to the 
change of speaker, for the style does not greatly change with 
the introduction of the other speakers. From the literary 
standpoint these speeches are inferior to the others. 


(4) The subject-matter confuses rather than clarifies the issue. 
Elihu condemns all the disputants, yet repeats some of their 
arguments. But his message, on the whole, strikes a lofty 
note, unlike that of the other friends, and the book gains by 
its presente. 

For similar reasons many modern scholars regard Jehovah’s 
second speech (xl. 6 to xli. 34) and also chapter xxviii. as later 
interpolations. It is also thought that xxvii. 7-10, 13-23 should 
be attributed to Zophar rather than to Job. 


The problem discussed is the ancient question, Why do the 
righteous suffer ? The explanation of suffering current in Jewish 
circles was that which is put into the mouths of the friends of 
Job—that adversity was a proof of God’s displeasure and of the 
wickedness of the sufferer, while prosperity was a mark of God’s 
favour and a proof of the righteousness of the prosperous. The 
purpose of the book is to refute this theory (current even in Christ’s 
day—see John ix. 2, Luke xiii. 1-5), and to find a better explan- 
ation of the suffering of the righteous. That explanation we 
expect to find in the speeches of Jehovah which close the book, 
but at first sight they seem no help to a solution. They simply 
show to Job God’s infinite power and wisdom in the works of 
nature, and leave him to draw the conclusion that such wisdom 
is past finding out by man, but cannot err. In front of this 
overwhelming revelation Job is humbled, and learns, if not the 
full reason of his suffering, at least the lessons of repentance for his 
doubts of God and of absolute submission to His mysterious 


wisdom. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS 


The Jews entitled the book “ Praises,” but the name is hardly 
appropriate, since the collection contains many poems that can 
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hardly be called songs of praise. Our word “ Psalms” is 
derived from the title of the book in the Greek translations, and the 
term probably meant originally “4 song sung to the accompani- 
ment of a stringed instrument.” The book was undoubtedly 
used in the worship of the Second Temple (¢.g., Pss. xc-xcix 
were probably Sabbath Psalms), but it is probable that many of 
the Psalms were originally composed for private use. 


The collection is divided into five books, viz., (1) Pss. i-xli ; 
(2) xlii-lxxii ; (3) Ixxiii-Ixxxix ; (4) xc-cvi; and (5) cvii-cl. 
These divisions are clearly indicated by the Revised Version 
which gives the headings Book 1, Book II, etc. These divisions 
are marked off by concluding doxologies. That these divisions 
were originally independent collections is shown by the following 
considerations : 


(1) Sometimes the same Psalm is repeated in different books ; 
e.g., Psa. xiv (in Book I) occurs also in Book II, as Psa, liii, 
with a few alterations, particularly in verse 5. We note also 
that the name of God in the version found in Book I is 
“LORD ” (Hebrew Jehovah), whilst in that found in Book 
II it is “ God? (Hebrew Elohim). Similarly Psa. Ixx has 
already occurred as verses 13-18 in Psa. xl. 

(2) There are differences in the use of the names of God similar 
to those we observed in the documents of the Pentateuch. 
In Book II and the first half of Book III (Ixxiii to Ixxxili) the 
name “God” (Elohim) is used, whilst in the rest of the 
Psalter the prevalent name is “ LORD” (Jehovah). 
Hence Books II-III are thought to have been originally 
one—an “ Elohist”” Psalter containing a short appendix of 
“ Jehovist ”? Psalms. 


Within the five books of the Psalms are certain smaller groups 
of Psalms that illustrate still more plainly the theory that the 
Psalter reached its present form only gradually. 

(1) The Psalms of Asaph (I, Ixxiii-lxxxiii). The Asaphites 
were a guild of musicians who assisted in the Temple service, 
named from their founder Asaph (1 Chr. xv. 16 ff., Ezra 
ii. 41). 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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Psalms of the sons of Korah, (xlii-xlix, Ixxxiv-lxxxv, boxxvii- 
Ixxxviii). The Chronicler variously describes the Korahites 
as doorkeepers (1 Chr. ix. 19, xxvi. 1) and as singers (2 Chr. 
xx. 19) in the Temple. 

Davidic Psalms. We have two collections attributed to 
David, iii-xli (except x and xxxiii) and li-lxxi (with a few 
exceptions). At the end of Book II we have the note : 
“The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended,” which 
seems to indicate the conclusion of an earlier collection of 
Davidic Psalms. (There are, however, some Psalms 
attributed to David in the later Books too— Ixxxvi, ci, ciil, 
and quite a few in Book V.) 

Songs of Ascents (Pss. cxx-cxxxiv). These Psalms were 
probably sung by pilgrim bands who came up to Jerusalem to 
the feasts. 

Two groups of “ Hallelujah Psalms ” (cxi-cxviii and cxlvi- 
cl.) which begin with the words “ Praise ye the Lord.” 


As to the dates at which these collections were made and 
incorporated we have no information. There is also wide 
divergence of opinion amongst commentators on the question of 


the 


dates of individual Psalms, some assigning them all-to a pre- 


exilic date and others placing at least some of them as late as the 
Maccabean period. In dealing with this question we are beset 
with many difficulties, particularly by the following : 


(a) 
(6) 


(¢) 


Many of the Psalms themselves afford us with hardly any 
clues at all. 

We must always reckon with the possibility that an earlier 
Psalm may have been modified by a later editor to suit the 
circumstances of his own period. 

Our almost complete ignorance of long periods of Jewish 
history, especially during post-exilic times. We can only 
note that the most recent tendency is towards an early rather 
than a late date for most of the Psalms, whilst at the same 
time despairing of arriving at any exact or final solution 
of the problem. 


Most of the Psalms have titles or headings. These facts should 
be noted concerning them :— 
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(1) They were added by later, sometimes much later, Jewish 
hands and are in no case part of the original composition. 
As evidence of authorship they are generally of little service. 

(2) They seem to indicate (though to us often obscurely) one 
or more of the following items :—the traditional author- 
ship or source, the type of the composition, the tunes 
intended to be sung to them, and the way in which they 
were to be rendered as regards musical accompaniment. 

(3) These titles strengthen the evidence for the Book of Psalms 
being “a collection of collections,” for those of similar title 
are generally found grouped together. 

(4) The meanings of certain technical terms found in them are 
more or less uncertain. The R.V. margin explains some : 
such as Nehiloth, wind instruments (Psa. v.) ; Sheminith, the 
eighth (Psa. xii.) ; Neginoth in A.V. of Psa. iv. becomes on 
stringed instruments in R.V. These and also Gittith (Psa. viii.), 
Alamoth (Psa. xlvi.), Selah, are probably musical terms. 
Maschil (Psa. xlv.), Michtam (Psa. xvi.), Shiggaion (Psa. 
vii.) appear to indicate the character of the poem. Other 
terms (see Pss. ix., xxii., xlv., lvi.,. lvii.) are probably the 
names of popular tunes to which the psalms were sung, 
just as we say “ Old Hundredth,” “ Sicilian Mariners.” 


In recent years much progress has been made in the classi- 
fication of the Psalms, particularly by Gunkel. We may note 
first of all the Royal Psalms, since they form a class of their own. 
Gunkel thinks that they refer “ to the king who occupied the 
throne in the poet’s day ” and he would assign most of them to 
the period immediately preceding the Fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. 
Psalm xlv., composed on the occasion of a royal wedding, is a 
typical example of this kind of Psalm, and ii., xviii., xx., Xxi., 
Ixxii., ci., cx. and cxxadi. may also belong to this class. Similar 
Psalms were also sung by other nations, with whom che Jews 
came into contact, but the religion of the Old Testament has left 
its mark even on the songs of the Jewish Court. Most of the 
remaining Psalms belong to one or other of these classes : 
(1) National Songs of Praise (e.g., Cxxiv., Cxxxv., cxlix., ele). 
(2) Individual Songs of Praise (e.g. xxiii, xxvii., xxx). 
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(3) National Dirges (e.g., xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix.). (4) Individual 
Dirges, (e.g., xiii., li.). Some of the Psalms, however, refuse to 
be fitted in to any one of these categories (e.g., xciv. is both 
national, vv. 5, 14,~and individual, vv. 16ff.). Nevertheless, 
this method of study has certainly thrown much light on the 
structure of the Psalms. 


The. Psalter used to be regarded as the Hymn-book of the 
Jewish nation, but the latest tendency is to think of it more as a 
collection of ritual poems, to be used in connection with various 
ritual acts. We know from Isa, xxx. 29 that songs were con- 
nected with the Jewish feasts, and recently scholars have 
attempted to ascertain what part the Psalms filled in the ritual of 
the Jews. In particular the latter part of the Psalter (xc.-cl.) 
contains a large number of such Psalms, which were probably 
sung after the sacrifice, while the drink offering was being poured. 
Some were sung in the public services, whilst others may have 
been originally reserved for private use (e.g., cxvi. may have 
been the Psalm employed by individuals when they came to the 
Temple to pay their vows and to offer sacrifices of thanksgiving). 
Mowinckel has argued that practically all the Psalms were 
associated with the cultus, that the Penitential Psalms, in which 
prayers are offered for deliverance from “‘ enemies ”’ and “‘ workers 
of iniquity,” were petitions for the breaking of magical spells, and 
that the ‘“‘ Coronation Psalms ”’ (xlvii., xciii., xcv-c.) were used in 
the ritual of an annual feast in which Jehovah was enthroned as 
King. In support of his views he has been able to cite many 
parallels from Babylonian religious literature, but no final judg- 
ment can be passed on his theories until we learn much more 
about the actual ritual of Solomon’s Temple. In future we may 
expect more studies along these lines. 


Another field in which much research has been done recently 
is the study of parallel Psalms in the literatures of Egypt and 
Babylonia. We have already referred in another context 
(p. 35) to the similarities between Ikhnaton’s Hymn to the Sun 
and Psalm civ., and A. M. Blackman has drawn attention to two 
features of Egyptian Hymns that find their parallels in the Psalms 
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of Israel, namely the consciousness of sin and an appreciation of 
nature. Similarly scholars have found parallel features in 
Babylonian and Jewish Psalms, in their technique, in their 
thought and in the ritual uses to which they were put. Scholars, 
however, are not agreed as to whether these parallels are the 
result of a somewhat similar development from a common 
original culture or are due to direct borrowing on the part of the 
Hebrew Psalmists. But the lofty monotheism and the highly 
developed moral ideals of the Hebrew Psalter must be regarded 
as quite unique. The Psalms may have had cultic associations 
and they may reveal traces of Egyptian and Babylonian influences, 
but the religion of the Psalter is that of the great prophets of 
Israel. 


The spirit displayed by some of the Psalms, however, par- 
ticularly the “ Imprecatory Psalms ” seems to us to-day unworthy 
of the best elements in the religion of the Old Testament. The 
chief characteristic of these Psalms (¢.g., vii., xxxv., Lux., 
and cix.) is the spirit of hatred and vindictiveness which they: 
display towards the enemies of the Psalmist. Many explanations 
have been offered. Mowinckel, as we have already seen, regards 
the enemies as ‘‘ malicious magicians, working evil spells of 
trouble and sickness.” Others have argued that the “I” of 
these and other Psalms should be interpreted as referring, not to 
individuals, but to the nation as a whole or to the pious element 
within the nation. We know that the Jew could use strong 
language in reference to his enemies, whether they be aliens or 
apostate Israelites, but it is still a debatable point whether these 
and similar Psalms which use the first person singular really refer 
to a community. But whatever interpretation we adopt we feel 
that such words of denunciation are not for those who have 
learnt in Christ’s school, a privilege the Psalmists never had. 


According to the titles in the Hebrew text, seventy-three 
Psalms were attributed to David, although it is not certain 
whether the phrase “ of David ” implied that he was regarded as 
their author. We know that the origins of Hebrew poetry are to 
be soughi considerably earlier than the days of David—the song 
of Deborah (Judg. v.) is usually regarded as a product of the time 
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of the Judges. Some Psalms are compatible with David’s life 
and character, but whether he composed any one of them must 
remain an open question. Psa. xviii. also occurs in 2 Sam. xxii., 
where it is attributed to David, and many commentators would 
not deny it to him, provided the word “ temple ”’ (v. 6) can be 
taken as referring to heaven. But the influence of the teaching of 
prophets is so evident in all parts of the Psalter that we must date 
the majority of the Psalms later than the time of David, or else 
assume that they have been revised by later editors to such an 
extent that their original authors could barely recognise them. 


When we look at the Psalter as a whole, such features as the 
presence of Imprecatory Psalms seem but as spots on the sun. 
No book of the Old Testament has exercised a more profound and 
extensive influence over succeeding ages than the Psalms. And 
this permanent value and wide appeal is due to the following 
general religious characteristics. 

(1) The breadth of their conception of God. Jehovah is supreme, 
and His dominion universal. He is no mere local god with 
but a tribal significance. 

(2) The intensity with which they realise God. As the God of Israel, 
the chosen people, He is apprehended as in a peculiar and 
close relation to the individual as well as to the nation. 


(3) Their Messianic hope. They look beyond the present, often 
marked by oppression and affliction, to a future of triumph 
and universal dominion for Jehovah and Israel. 


(4) Thesr sense of sin. While, in one group of Psalms, the writers 
emphasise their own righteousness, as representing their 
nation, and in consequence claim God’s deliverance (see 
Pss. vii., XVii., xxvi., xxviii., xliv., boxxvi.), in another group 
confession is made of sin, and God’s mercy and loving 
kindness alone are pleaded as a ground of forgiveness. (see 
Pss. xxv., xxxii., xl, li., Ixv., etc.). It is this latter group, 
particularly the Penitential Psalms, which has spoken to the 
heart of the Jew and Christian of all generations, Classes, 
and nations, and has moulded the form of his own 
confession of sin. 
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THE BOOK OF PROVERBS 


This book is the most characteristic of those which form the 
Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament, described at the 
opening of this chapter. It is a book consisting mainly of moral 
and religious maxims for guidance in the conduct of life. 


The contents may be divided into the following sections :— 


].— Addresses of a father to a son commending wisdom (i. to ix.). 

II.—A section entitled “ The Proverbs of Solomon”? consisting of 
maxims arranged in no precise order (x. 1 to xxu. 16). 

III.—A section entitled ‘‘ Words of the Wise.” These also are 
given in the form of a father’s instruction to a son (xxii. 17 to 
xxiv. 34). 

IV.—*“ Proverbs of Solomon which the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
copied out”’ (xxv. to Xxix.). 

V.—Smaller Collections (xxx., xxxi.), including “ the words of 
Agur” (xxx. 1-14), lists of “four things’ (xxx. 15-33), “ the 
words of king Lemuel, the oracle which his mother taught him ” 


(xxxi. 1-9) ; and an acrostic poem in praise of a virtuous woman 
(xxxi. 10-31). 


The headings of these divisions indicate that the collection was 
made by many hands over a long period. Solomon may have 
begun the work of collection, and tradition, always eager to bring 
added lustre to a great name, ascribed whole sections to him that 
are certainly the product of a later age. In the same way the 
Psalter came to be ascribed to David. Section II. is probably the 
oldest portion of the book, and of pre-exilic origin. The ascrip- 
tion of section IV. to the literary activity of Hezekiah is probably 
a just one. Some of the proverbs, especially in sections II, and 
IV. are no doubt very ancient, but the compilation of them into 
the book as we have it is late, somewhere between 350 and 150 B.c. 
It appears that some parts of Proverbs reveal clear signs of 
Egyptian influences, and many of those found in section III look 
like literal translations from the Egyptian proverbs of Amenemope. 


They were probably rendered into Hebrew about the time of 
Hezekiah. 
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The proverb in its simplest form consists of two parallel clauses 
which express in pithy fashion some comparison between the 
physical and the moral world :— 


“ As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, 
So is the sluggard to them that send him.” (x. 26.) 


The two clauses sometimes express a contrast :-— 


“A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast : 
But the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.”” (xii. 10.) 

The two-line proverb is sometimes expanded into four, six, Or 
eight lines as in chapters xxiii. 12-14, xxx. 29-31. A still further 
development is found in the sustained poems in chapters i. to ix. 
These are not a collection of aphorisms, like the rest of the book, 
but a series of poems to Wisdom personified, and are probably as 
late as c. 250 B.c. Some of these touch a high poetic and 
speculative level, particularly the ode in praise of the creative 
Wisdom in chapter viii., where there are faint fore-gleams of the 
New Testament doctrine of the Word (compare Prov. viii. 22-31 
with John i. 1-5, xvii. 5; Heb. i. 2; Col. i. 15-17). 


The couplet proverbs are, in general, the condensed expression 
of strong common-sense arrived at through the teachings of 
experience. Yet this shrewd worldly wisdom is saved from a low 
prudential outlook by the tincture of “‘ the fear of the Lorp.” 
This is described as “ the beginning of knowledge ” (i. 7), “ the 
beginning of wisdom ” (ix. 10), “4 fountain of life ” (xiv. 27). 
Thus the rules of conduct here recommended are the result not 
merely of the human experience that on the whole righteousness 
pays, but of the conviction that these laws owe their validity to 
their harmony with God’s holy will. 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES 
The title “ Ecclesiastes ” is a Greek word (from the Septuagint) 
translating the Hebrew word Koheleth or ‘“ the Preacher,” the 
style under which the author describes himself (i. 1, 2, 12, xii. 
8-10). The book belongs to the Wisdom Literature, but is more 
akin to Job than to Proverbs. It is on the debatable borderland 
between prose and poetry, but parts of it can be classed as poetical. 
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The absence of a clear plan makes it difficult to classify the 
contents, but the following summary will give an idea of its 
irregular progress which always, by many paths, returns to the 
same point—the vanity of life. 


Chapter i. 1-11.—Prologue on the vanity of life. 

Chapters i. 12 to ii. 26.—Experiences of the Preacher in fruitless 
pursuit of wisdom and pleasure. 

Chapter iii—Ordinary routine of life. Disappointment the end 
of all. 

Chapter iv.Further survey: wrongs of the oppressed : 
vicissitudes of man’s lot. 

Chapters v., vi—Same conclusions reached from consideration 
of Church, State, riches, long life. 

Chapter vii.—Collection of proverbs on same subject. 

Chapters viii. 1 to ix. 10.—Repetition of same useless quest : 
human governments: apparent lack of justice : one end to 
righteous and wicked. 

Chapters ix. 11 to x. 20.—Proverbs on national and individual 
conduct. 

Chapters xi. 1 to xii. 8.—Conclusions : use and enjoy what life 
brings, preparing for death and judgment. 

Chapter xii. 9-14.—Epilogue on the teaching of the wise, with 
summing up. 


Concerning the author we note these facts : 


(1) He writes in the name of Solomon (i. 1, 12, 16). It wasa 
frequent literary device in Eastern literature for an author to 
write in the name of some great man long dead. 

(2) He takes no pains to maintain the disguise, for he writes 
sometimes not as a king but as a subject, stung by the 
oppressions of a base political system (iii. 16, iv. 1, v. 8). 

(3) The Hebrew vocabulary and style alone preclude the 
authorship of Solomon, and point to a date about 200 B.c. 

(4) The author was obviousiy a man of wealth and position, 
with the means to gratify every taste and appetite. 


There seems no adequate reason to doubt that the book as a 
whole is from one hand, with the possible excepiion of the 
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Epilogue (xii. 9-14), which reads like an appendix added later. 
There may be here and there interpolations by pious scribes 
intended to soften the pessimistic tendency of some of its utter- 
ances. There are also occasional inconsistencies in the ideas 
expressed ; ¢.g., the righteous and unrighteous are represented as 
in like case in this unequal world (viii. 11-14), yet both await 
God’s unerring judgment (iii. 17, xi. 9) : also the true practical 
rule of life is to seize the present enjoyment as it passes (v. 18-20, 
viii. 15), and it is also to fear God and keep his commandments 
(xii. 1, 13). But these inconsistencies may not point to different 
writers, but to varying moods of the same writer, who is pre- 
eminently a man of moods. 


The book reflects the depression of the Greek period when the 
Jews were a subjugated people, and national hope had sunk to a 
low ebb Some scholars have argued that the book betrays signs 
of the influence of Greek thought, but others have denied it, 
whilst other writers have attempted to trace indications’ of 
Babylonian or Egyptian influences on the author. The author 
himself is a man to whose personal ambitions life has brought 
disappointment and disillusion. Therefore he has come to look 
on life, from whatever standpoint regarded, as “ vanity and a 
striving after wind.” He finds no remedy for this, but only a 
working principle of life—viz., to fall back upon present enjoy- 
ment and industry. He believes in God and righteousness, and 
inculcates the fear of God, yet knows nothing of true immortality 
(xii. 5, 7). God’s work in nature appears as an aimless cycle, as 
also do the works of men. There is no Messianic hope in the 
book, such as helped the orthodox Jew to endure. Ifit were not 
for the last two chapters we should be driven to class the book as 
incurably despondent. But in these chapters the tone rises, the 
moral teaching is more precise, and the prevailing mood of gentle 
melancholy is relieved by gleams of hope for the ultimate 
usefulness of man’s work (xi. 1, 4, 6), and for the present blessed- 
ness of the life that now is (xi. 7, 9, xii. 1). The tender beauty of 
the picture of old age in xii. 2-7 would alone make us thankful 
for. the preservation of this book in the canon of Scripture. 
Among the many varied voices of the Old Testament we could 
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not afford to spare the sigh of this disillusioned worldling who 
yet retains a certain faith in God even in the midst of philosophic 


despair. 


THE SONG OF SONGS 


The Song of Songs (in, the sense of “ the best of Songs ’’) 
or Song of Solomon (see i. 1), is also called Canticles from its 
Latin title in the Vulgate. The Jews classed it among “ the Five 
Rolls,” five of the smaller books which were read in synagogue on 
five specified festivals. ‘The other four are Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, and Esther. 


The book is a lyric production by some unknown poet or poets, 
the ascription to Solomon (in i. 1) being the addition of an 
editor. Certain peculiarities of the language prove the book to 
be of a much later date than Solomon, probably after the Exile. 
This does not exclude the possibility of there being in it older 


elements. 


Opinion is divided as to whether the book is (1) a drama in 
lyric form, or (2) a collection of love lyrics, or (3) a liturgy of the 
Adonis-Tammuz cult. 


(1) According to the dramatic theory a country maiden (the 
Shulamite of vi. 13), who is already betrothed to a rustic 
lover, is surprised by Solomon and carried off to Jerusalem. 
Here he woos her in vain. She is true to her first love and 
is ultimately given back to him. This reading of the book 
has been most ingeniously worked out and the speeches duly 
apportioned to the three chief actors. But if this is the true 
interpretation “ it is singularly unfortunate that its author 
failed to supply, or scribes excused themselves from the 
trouble of copying, the very necessary stage directions ”’— 
(G. B. Gray). This theory is still widely held, but is losing 
ground by reason of its complexity. 

(2) The second theory is that the book is a collection of love lyrics 
intended to be sung at wedding festivities. It appears that 
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in modern Syria such festivities last a week, called the “ kings 
week.” The young couple play the parts of king and 
queen and a throne is erected for them on the village 
threshing floor. A dance takes place in their honour, and 
songs much like the lyrics that compose this book are sung. 
If this is the correct explanation of the book, it must be 
classed as folk-poetry. Some of the lyrics are in dialogue 
form, and so have lent countenance to the dramatic theory 
(iene Os) LGsal as aas 3). 

(3) Tammuz was originally a Babylonian deity who is variously 
described as the youthful husband and as the son of the 
goddess Ishtar. He was later identified with the god 
Adonis and was worshipped in Phoenicia, Syria and neigh- 
bouring districts. Many commentators have noted the 
similarity between the yearly Israelite mourning for the 
daughter of Jephthah (Judg. xi. 39-40) and the mourning 
for Tammuz in his cult, and it is very likely that the Adonis- 
Tammuz cult was not unknown in Israel. Hence Meek has 
suggested that the Song of Songs was originally connected in 
some way or other with that cult. According to this theory, 
the Shulamite was a temple prostitute representing the 
goddess whilst her partner represented Tammuz. Certain 
rites were performed, ending with their marriage, which was 
supposed to ensure fertility in Nature. The liturgy 
accompanying these rites, so it is argued, lies behind this 
book, although it has been modified when heathen rites 
were either supplanted by or absorbed into the religion of 
Jehovah. A number of scholars are prepared to admit that 
the poem probably contains allusions to the Adonis-Tammuz 
rites, but hitherto Meek’s theory in its entirety has not been 
accepted by Old Testament scholars. 


The following are the chief characteristics of the book : 
(1) Its beautiful style. The verse is light and graceful, and the 
imagery often exquisite and picturesque. 


(2) Its appreciation of the beauty of nature. The poet is deeply 
susceptible of beauty, not only in the human form, but in the 
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vineyards and the mountains, the lilies and pomegranates, 
the forest trees, the wild pigeons and gazelles, and especially 
is he stirred by the breath of spring. The gem of the book 
is the song of love in spring (ii. 8-17). 

(3) Its exaltation of the theme of human love and of its consummation 
in marriage. There would have been a gap in the complete- 
ness of the Old Testament as a record of life, even if not as a 
revelation of God, had this beautiful poem not found a place 
in it. 


It was admitted into the Hebrew Canon because it was 
supposed to treat of a religious theme—the reciprocal love of 
Jehovah and Israel. The Christian Church adopted this 
allegorical form of interpretation from the Jews, the bridegroom 
and bride representing Christ and the Church or the individual 
soul. See the chapter headings in A.V. Some beautiful and 
many fanciful poems and expositions have been based on this 
assumption, for which there is no warrant in the poem itself. 
But the best of the literature inspired by this view must always 
be precious to the heart of the mystic. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HEBREW PROPHECY 


Tue word prophet is from the Greek prophetes, which means 
(literally) one who speaks forth or out, hence one who announces 
publicly some message. The Hebrew prophet was and did this, 
but his message came to him from the highest source. He was 
the Divinely inspired and commissioned spokesman and interpreter of 
the will of Fehovah to his nation. His function was thus unique, and 
so is its literary product. Hebrew prophecy stands alone in the 
history of religions. Other nations have their oracles, soothsayers, 
mahdis, mahatmas, but the contrast with the Hebrew prophets is 
felt directly they are named. Both in the qualities of their 
prophecy and in its influence on Israel and on the world,’ the 
prophets constitute the strongest evidence for the Divine origin 
and development of the Hebrew religion. 


The period of those of the writing prophets whose works are 
preserved in the Old Testament extended from the 8th to the 4th 
century B.c., but this was preceded by two periods of prepa- 
ration which are important as revealing the foundation upon 
which the writing prophets built. For Hebrew prophecy, 
unique as it is, has its attachments and roots in earlier and cruder 
manifestations of religion. The three periods are as follows : 


(1) Early manifestations. Early instances of prophetic inspiration 
are given in the Old Testament, but they are detached and 
for the most part not sustained efforts. Moses is represented 
as possessing the highest type of prophetic gift (Num. xii. 
5-8), and was in a unique sense God’s mouthpiece to Israel. 
In the person of Baalam (Num. xxii. to xxiv.) Divine inspi- 
ration is acknowledged to have a scope outside Israel. Inthe 
time of the Judges, Deborah the prophetess exercised high 
authority because of her inspired messages, and Samson was 
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moved by the same Spirit to feats of strength though not to 
prophecy (Judges xiii. 25). But there was no regular 
function of prophecy. ‘There were seers in those early times, 
but they had lower gifts and were largely used as fortune- 
tellers (1 Sam. ix. 6-9). These were the precursors of the 
prophets, and in Samuel we see the decline of the seer and 
the rise of the prophet. 


Period from Samuel to Amos. Samuel was the spokesman of 


Jehovah to Israel as none since Moses had been. He 


fostered and developed if he did not originate the communi- 
ties called *‘ schools of the prophets,’ which were training- 
schools for the education of young men who felt called to the 
prophetic office. These communities were distinguished by 
fervour sometimes rising to fits of ecstasy (1 Sam. x. 10, 
xix. 19-24). More important was their work in preserving 
the traditions and initiating the historical literature of Israel. 
In David’s reign began the close association between the 
kings and the prophets that persisted until the Exile. 
Nathan and Gad exercised a wholesome influence over 
David by their rebuke, advice, and encouragement. 
Prophecy does not seem to have flourished in Solomon’s 
reign, but reappears at the division of the kingdom, and 
thenceforward king and prophet are in constant touch. 
Elijah and Elisha effect their contrasted work of reform in 
the northern kingdom, the latter being the chief instrument 
in the overthrow of the degenerate House of Omri. Of the 


prophets of this period no literary remains have come down 
to us. 


We are apt to be misled by the protests of some of the 
prophets against sacrifices and other religious rites, and to 
think that all the prophets were opposed to the cultus. A 
more careful examination of the data however shows that 
from the earliest times the prophets were closely connected 
with the religious sanctuaries and their rites. Originally 
the functions of the priest, the seer and the prophet were 
closely connected. Even in post-exilic times the priest 
could be described as the “ messenger of Jehovah ” (Mal. 
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ii. 7), and his primary function was originally to give divine 
guidance. On the other hand, both prophet and seer were 
closely connected with the sanctuaries; ¢.g., Samuel 
presided over the religious ceremonies at Shiloh, and Elijah 
offered sacrifice to Jehovah on Mount Carmel. There is 
abundant evidence that in Solomon’s Temple right up to its 
last days, the prophets, side by side with the priests, were 
officially connected with its cultus, and even after the exile 
it is likely that for a period at any rate there were prophets 
attached to the Second Temple. When we speak of the 
development of prophecy in Israel, we should therefore 
bear in mind that the development took place along two 
lines : (a) there were the official prophets, that were attached 
to the sanctuary. In later years these became corrupt, and 
it is well to remember that Jeremiah was as critical of the 
prophets as he was of the priests (Jer. vi. 13, viii. 10, xxiii. 
16 ff). From Chronicles we learn that they only had subordin- 
ate positions in late post-exilic times. (b) The other line of 
development can beseen in the history of the writing prophets. 


Period of the writing prophets. This begins in the 8th century 
B.c. with Amos and Hosea (Israel), who are quickly followed 
by Isaiah of Jerusalem and Micah (Judah). Zephaniah 
and Nahum belong to the early 7th century B.c. Then 
comes the Babylonian period and the Exile (586 B.c.). The 
prophets of this period are Jeremiah and Habakkuk before 
the Exile (mainly), and Ezekiel during the former part of the 
Captivity. Near the close of the Captivity appears the 
Second Isaiah (an unknown prophet whose works are 
included in the latter part of the Book of Isaiah), and after 
the Return, Haggai and Zechariah (i. to viii.). The latest 
of the prophets is Malachi who prophesied in the middle of 
the 5th century 8.c. Joel, Jonah, Zechariah (ix. to xiv.), 
and Obadiah are uncertain as to date but probably post- 
exilic. The Book of Daniel stands apart, being apocalyptic 
rather than prophetic. From the time of Malachi the 
prophetic gift appears to have lapsed until it reappea" 
more than 400 years later with John the Baptist. 
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The “ call”’ of the prophet to his mission was often a definite 
crisis in his life, and its unmistakable Divine origin gave confidence 
and authority to his “‘ Thus saith the Lord ” in after days. The 
office not being hereditary or confined to the ruling classes the 
authority of the prophet depended on this sense of a Divine 
commission. The call came in divers ways. ‘Yo Samuel it 
came as a child (1 Sam. iii.) ; to Isaiah, in a revelation of 
Jehovah in the Temple (Isa. vi.) ; to Jeremiah, while a youth as 
an inward message (Jer. i. 4-9) ; to Ezekiel, as “ visions of God ” 
in the opened heavens (Ezek. i. 1-3).. The “ call ” may not have 
been in all cases so definite as in these instances, but in all the 
prophets there was the overwhelming conviction that the Spirit 
of Jehovah had commissioned them and spoke through them. 


The inspiration of the prophet was not independent of his own 
will, mind, and character. All three had much to do with the 
manner in which his message was conceived and delivered, as the 
strong individuality shown in the diversities of style of the writing 
prophets testifies. The prophet was always a human voice, not 
a gramophone. Yet at the same time the irresistible urgency of 
the Divine message was the most characteristic feature of Hebrew 
prophecy. “ The hand of the Lord” was upon them (1 Kings 
xviii. 46 ; Ezek. i. 3) ; Micah was “ full of power by the Spirit of 
the Lord ”’ (Micah iii. 8) ; Jeremiah “ sat alone because of God’s 
hand ”’ (Jer. xv. 17) ; he cannot retain his message, for “ If I say, 
I will not make mention of Him, nor speak any more in His name 
then there is in my heart as it were a burning fire shut up in my 
bones, and I am weary with forbearing, and I cannot contain” 
(ens xxo.9): 


Three distinct literary forms can be discerned in the prophetical 
books : 

(1) Short oracles, in poetry. These are often introduced by the 
formula ‘‘ Thus said Jehovah,” and the words “ Said 
Jehovah ”’ often occur at the end. These were collected 
together, sometimes by the prophet himself and sometimes 
by another compiler. In the latter case, when the compiler 
had to depend on oral traditions, the oracles of one prophet 
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were liable to be attributed to another; this probably 
accounts for the fact that we have duplicate versions of the 
same oracles in Obadiah and Jeremiah (against Edom), in 
Isaiah and Jeremiah (against Moab), and in Micah (iv. 1-4) 
and Isaiah (ii. 2-4). 

(2) Prose narratives in the first person ; Hos. iii. and Isa. vi. 
may serve as examples of this type. 

(3) Prose narratives in the third person. The difference between 
this type of composition and the previous type can be 
clearly discerned if Hos. i. be compared with Hos. iii. The 
former type may well be the work of the prophet himself, 
whilst the latter was probably composed by a disciple or 
an admirer of the prophet. Illustrations of the three types 
can be seen, for example, in the book of Amos : poetical 
oracles in the first six chapters, autobiographical matter in 
the last three chapters, with a narrative in the third 
person inserted in vii. 10-17. 

Of the manner in which a prophet’s utterances were reduced 
to writing we have an interesting account in Jer. xxxvi. 1-4, 
27-32. Jeremiah recalled the principal prophecies of his 
ministry of twenty-one years, and Baruch, his disciple, wrote 
them down. This task seems to have occupied a year. When 
the book was read to him, King Jehoiakim destroyed it in anger. 
But Jeremiah dictated the prophecies afresh to Baruch, “and 
there were added besides unto them many like words.” Obviously 
this book did not contain the actual words spoken on any occasion, 
but was the literary summary of many years of oral teaching, and 
the second edition of it added much to the first. This instance 
illustrates the probable method by which many of our prophetic 
books have come to us. Disciples wrote out a summary of the 
prophet’s discourses from time to time, and added to them as 
there was occasion. 


In a few cases the writings of different prophets have been 
blended together under one name. The Books of Isaiah and 
Zechariah are the chief instances of this composite structure. 
The evidence for this conclusion will be weighed when we 
consider the separate books. 
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The teaching of the prophets can be summarised under three 
heads. 


(1) Moral Teaching—This was the foremost item in their 
message. They recalled the people to their loyalty to a 
righteous God whom to obey was better than sacrifice. 
They especially lashed the wealthy classes for luxury, 
intemperance, and oppression. They also laboured to 
promote not only individual but national righteousness, and 
the political influence of prophets like Isaiah was extremely 
strong in moulding the alliances and policy of their time. 
Their unflinching loyalty to righteousness both in national 
and individual matters often brought them into conflict alike 
with the kings, the court party, and the people. 


(2) Religious Teaching —They taught that God was one and 
holy. In other words they taught the people ethical 
monotheism. Their moral teaching was the outcome of 
this lofty conception of God. They enforced righteousness 
because they believed in a righteous God. Tenderer 
expressions are sometimes used—He is a Father of the nation, 
or a Husband, and Israel a wife faithless to her marriage vow. 
The conception of Jehovah as a tribal deity well-nigh 
disappears and He becomes to the prophets the supreme 
Ruler of the nations who will ultimately through Israel bring 
in the kingdom of God. But while the prophets did much 
to elevate and develop Israel’s conception of God and 
righteousness, it must not be supposed that all or most of 
their teaching on these matters was new. They often appeal 
to a knowledge of God and His Law already revealed, and 
from which the nation had backslidden. 

(3) Messianic Prophecy—This term is used as including all the 
prophecy that relates to the Golden Age to come for Israel 
and the world. This Final Consummation was to be ushered 
in by a time of testing and display of Divine power called 
“the Day of the Lord.” These events are often referred to 
without any mention of a personal Messiah, a term which, 
as designating the unique office of Leader in this final 
triumph of Israe], appears late in Jewish history. But we 
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often find in the prophets an undefined conception, the more 
suggestive by reason of its misty outline, of a coming Ruler 
and Deliverer. Such terms as the “ Branch”’ or “ Shoot ” 
of the kingly house of David, and especially the doctrine of 
the “Servant of Jehovah,” suffering for and saving His 
people, prepared the way for the more developed doctrine 
and for the Advent of Him in whom all these rays focussed. 


No better summary of the character and value of the writing 
prophets has been given than that of Prof. James Robertson : 
“ They were men of their time, and spoke with reference to events 
that were seen by those whom they addressed. . . . They were 
men above their time, seeing things in a better light and in different 
relations from their contemporaries ; and also men for all time, 
giving utterance to truths which were not fully unfolded in the 
dispensation under which they lived.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE GREATER PROPHETS 


Tue Greater Prophets are Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 
They are so styled because their books are longer than those of 
the twelve Minor Prophets, and not because they were necessarily 
greater men. Daniel, as we shall see, should not be classed with 
the prophets, but as the book comes in this order in our Bibles 
and is usually reckoned with the other three, it is included in this 
chapter. The Book of Lamentations is also included for the 
same reasons. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH 


The greater part of this greatest of the prophetical books was 
written by Isaiah. Of the prophet himself we know little. His 
life was a long and busy one and extended over the reigns of five 
kings of Judah—Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, and perhaps 
part of the reign of Manasseh. His period of active prophecy 
covered the years (roughly) 740 to 700 3.c. This was a stormy 
and changeful period, the period of Assyrian military enterprise 
and aggrandisement. As a young man he saw the prosperous 
reign of Uzziah. His call as a prophet came in the year of 
Uzziah’s death (vi. 1). In his maturity he saw the sister- 
kingdom of Israel made tributary, subsequently conquered, its 
capital Samaria sacked, and its population carried into captivity 
by Assyria (722 B.c.). Isaiah lived in Jerusalem, belonged to the 
wealthier classes, and was on intimate terms with the kings, 
particularly with Hezekiah. With this king his influence was 
great and used greatly, not only in matters of moral and religious 
reform, but also in politics. He was responsible for the policy 
which ended in the retreat of the Assyrian Sennacherib from 
Jerusalem (see xxxvi. to xxxix.). Tradition has it that he lived 
on into Manasseh’s reign and was sawn asunder by order of that 
renegade king. 
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The whole book is named after this great prophet, but it is now 
generally conceded that it contains much by other and later hands. 
The evidence for this conclusion is two-fold : 


(1) 
(2) 


differences between sections of the book in language and 
style ; and 

differences in the character of the contents. The first type 
of evidence is difficult to appreciate in the English version, 
though even there the ear becomes familiar with certain 
phrases and epithets in the earlier part of the book that it 
misses in the later, where they are supplanted by others ; 
but the second type of evidence can be tested by all who can 
read an English Bible. This evidence will accumulate as 
we proceed to summarise the contents. 


The book is best divided into three unequal parts :— 


First Part (i. to xxxix.), 
Second Part (xl. to lv.), 
Third Part (lvi. to lxvi.). 


Tue First Part is a miscellaneous collection of prophecies not 
arranged in order of time. It is made up of five smaller groups. 
These are :— 

(1) Chapters i. to xit., mainly by Isaiah, concluding (chapter xii.) 


with a beautiful lyric of the time of the Exile. The other 
eleven chapters deal mainly with the kingdom of Judah. 
Chapters i. to v. denounce the luxury, sensuality, and 
injustice of the wealthy in Judah, Chapters vi. 1 to viii. 18 
is a small separate collection of Isaiah’s prophecies which has 
been called “ The Book of Immanuel.” It opens with the 
vision in which Isaiah’s call came to him. Ahaz of Judah is 
comforted in the midst of an invasion by Syria and Israel by 
the promise of a yet unborn Ruler, to be named Immanuel 
(vii. 14, viii. 8, 10). In chapters ix. 1-7 and xi. 1-9 are two 
Messianic poems, of most exalted thought and diction. 
There are strong reasons for believing that chaps. xi. and xii. 
are later than Isaiah, and some would deny ix. 1-7 to him too. 


(2) Chapters xii. to xxiii. consist of poetical “ doom-songs % 
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(3) 


(5) 
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(“‘ burdens ” in A.V. and R.V.) of various dates, but mainly 
(except xiii. 1 to xiv. 23 and xxi. 1-10) by Isaiah. They are 
denunciations of woe on foreign peoples—Babylon (exilic 
date), Philistia, Moab, Damascus, Egypt, Arabia, Tyre. 
Chapters xxiv. to xxvit. form a separate and unrelated section. 
They belong to the apocalyptic type of prophecy of which the 
Book of Daniel isan example. This section probably belongs 
to the same time as Daniel, viz., the Greek period or 
4th centurys.c. There is no historical reference to the present, 
but a prediction of a new world-order ushered in by a 
terrific crisis or “ Day of the Lord.”’ Lindblom has argued 
recently, however, that this section is more akin to prophecy 
than to apocalyptic, and that it refers to the fall of Babylon in 
485 3.c., and to the deliverance of Jerusalem from the 
Persian armies that passed by it on their expedition against 
Egypt. 

Chapters xxviit. to xxxv. are mainly home prophecies by Isaiah, 
denunciations of the luxury of Israel (Ephraim) and 
Jerusalem, and condemnation of the Egyptian alliance. 
Chapters xxxiv. and xxxv. are 5th century prophecies of 
more general character. 

Chapters xxxvt. to xxxix. are a historical appendix practically 
identical with 2 Kings xviii. 18 to xx. 19, with a Psalm 
concerning Hezekiah’s recovery from sickness added. This 
section is from a biography of Isaiah, detailing his share in 
the overthrow of the Assyrian king Sennacherib. 


The characteristics of Isaiah’s prophecies as revealed in this 
part of the book are :— 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Fearlessness in denunciation of sin, and loyalty to a high ideal 
of righteousness, 

A lofty ethical conception of God. His favourite name for Him 
is “‘ The Holy One of Israel.” 

The doctrine of the “remnant” (iv. 3, vi. 13, etc.), the 
faithful few who shall be preserved and become the stock of 
a new nation in the coming kingdom of God (vii., viii. 21 
to ix. 7). 
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Tue Seconp Part (chapters xl. to lv.) both in style and 
contents differs from the first. 


(1) Differences in style and language. In the Second Part a word or 
phrase is often repeated 5 ¢.8., * Comfort ye” (xl. 1), 
« Awake ” (li. 9, 17), ““ Depart ye > (li. 11) ; epithets are 
added to the Divine Name such as “‘ Creator’? (xliii. 1), 
“ fashioner of Israel’? (xlili. 1), “ redeemer eh (hia) 14, 
xliv. 24, xlviii. 17) ; favourite phrases recur, ¢.8-, “ Lift up 
thine eyes above ” (x1. 26, xlix. 18, li. 6). Comparison with 
Babylonian records shows this prophet to have been familiar 
with the court-style of Babylonia. All these “character- 
istics are absent from the First Part. In the First Part the 
dominant note is one of warning, and in the Second Part of 
comfort. 


(2) Differences in contents. In this Second Part the scene is 
Babylonia, the people are in exile, Jerusalem has been 
destroyed ; a restoration, however, is near, for Cyrus, the 
anointed servant of Jehovah, is His chosen instrument for:the 
fulfilment of this purpose of love. Cyrus is expressly named 
twice (xliv. 28, xlv. 1). The heathen deities, scenery, magic, 
and astrology described are those of Babylonia. Egypt 
almost disappears from view. On the other hand in the 
First Part the scene is (mostly) Judah, and the idolatry and 
divination denounced are Gaananite. The social sins 
unveiled are those of a population dwelling in Palestine. 
Egypt constantly enters the field of foreign politics. 


These and like considerations have compelled the conclusion 
that this part of the book is from the hand of an unknown prophet 
of the Exile, sometimes called Deutero-Isaiah or the Second 
Isaiah, who wrote it in Babylon some time between 555 B.c, and 
538 B.c. During these years Cyrus, king of Persia, was pursuing 
his conquering career, and in 539 B.c. captured Babylon. In 
538 B.c. he gave the exiles permission to return to Jerusalem. 
This is the background of history that lies behind this section. 
Between the First and Second Parts of the book there is thus 
a gap of about 180 years. 


128 THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH 


The Second Part falls into two divisions :— 


(1) Chapters xl. to xlvii. are comforting prophecies of restoration 
from Exile. Babylon will soon be overthrown by Cyrus, 
Jehovah’s servant. 


(2) Chapters xlix. to lv. are a little later. Babylon has been taken 
and the prophet stimulates the Exiles with the picture of 
Israel’s coming glory and present opportunity. 


In this part of the book a number of poems occur which are 
usually referred to as the “ Servant Songs ”’ (xlii. 1-4, xlix. 1-6, 
1, 4-9, lii. 13 to liii. 12). We must not think of the rest of these 
chapters, however, as a continuous and unified whole, into which 
these poems have been inserted, since the whole section is a 
collection of short oracles or poems. Scholars are not agreed on 
the question of authorship, some believing that the Servant 
Songs are the work of the author of the other oracles, whilst others 
assign them to a different writer. If the Servant Songs were 
written by Deutero-Isaiah, the term “ the Servant of Jehovah ” 
must be interpreted in the light of its usage in the other chapters, 
where it refers to Cyrus of Persia and also to the people of Israel. 
The phrase as used in the Songs has been explained as referring 
(a) to an individual, or (6) toa community. Those who accept 
the former interpretation have suggested a number of persons 
(e.g., Jeremiah, Jehoiachin, Zerubbabel, etc.) whom the prophet 
probably had in mind, and others have suggested that he was 
thinking of some unknown person. On the other hand, those 
who accept the second explanation are not agreed on the further 
question, whether he was thinking of the nation as a whole, or of 
the ideal nation, or of the faithful remnant within the nation. 
Wheeler Robinson pointed out that people in that age did not 
make such a clear-cut distinction between the individual and the 
community as we do, and that they were more able to pass from 
the idea of the representative individual to that of the many 
conceived as one ; therefore he would argue that the prophet 
primarily thought of Israel, when he spoke of the Servant, but 
that he also had in mind some individual who ideally represented 
her. In later ages the Christian Church saw in Deutero-Isaiah’s 
picture of the Servant a prophecy of Christ, and although scholars 
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do no longer think of the Songs as a Messianic prophecy, we still 
believe that this world has only seen One Person who fitted the 
picture to perfection. 


Tue Turrp Parr of the book comprises chapters lvi. to Ixvi. 
Again the atmosphere and environment change. The prophet 
is now in Palestine, the Temple is rebuilt, its ritual observed, and 
Sabbaths kept, but the walls of Jerusalem are not yet built. 
Therefore this part of the book belongs to the period between 
Haggai (520 3.c.) and Nehemiah (445 B.c.), although it also 
contains passages (lix., Lxiii. 7 to lxiv. 12, xv. 5, 17-24) that must 
be dated c. 400 B.c. 


This Third Part most fittingly supplements the Second Part, 
and forms with it one Dramatic Rhapsody (Isa. xl. to Ixvi.), “In 
the literature of the whole world there is nothing that can be 
paralleled with this rhapsody of Zion Redeemed. Its foundation 
thought is a philosophy of history, the events of all time becoming 
one in the light of a Divine purpose. Centuries before the most 
enlightened minds could grasp it, the rhapsody presents the idea 
of spiritual conquest ; in place of empire founded on force, it 
holds up to its hero nation the mission of bringing light to the 
Gentiles. It enthrones the supreme moral conception of redemp- 
tion. . . . It offers the stimulating ideal of a golden age in the 
future and not in the past; yet for attaining such ideal it 
recognises as an essential condition the stern judgment that for 
ever separates evil from good. .. . It is a drama that is enacted in 
the region of the spiritual with God for its leading personage, 
and Providence for its plot.”—(R. G. Moulton.) 


THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH , 

Of Jeremiah we know much more than we do of Isaiah, for his 
book contains much autobiography. He was born of a priestly 
family in Anathoth, near Jerusalem, was called while young to 
the prophetic office, was unmarried, and prophesied partly in 
Anathoth, but mostly in Jerusalem. His ministry extended over 
about forty years, from the reign of Josiah to the Exile, 1.2., 
about 626 B.c. to 586 B.c. It was a ministry of almost unmixed 
suffering through a period of tragedy for Judah. He was almost 
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alone in seeking to stem the tide of idolatry, immorality, and 
hypocritical trust in superficial reforms. In consequence of his 
persistent counsel that Judah should submit to Babylon and not 
trust to Egypt for help, he was continually in conflict with kings, 
priests, officials, and people, and often in danger of his life. 
Though weary and heart-sick he could not forbear to continue to 
prophesy, though harshly persecuted, scourged, and imprisoned. 
King Jehoiakim rejected his message and cut up and burnt 
the roll on which it was written. King Zedekiah tried in a 
weak and ineffectual way to mitigate his persecutions. When 
Jerusalem fell to Nebuchadnezzar (586 B.c.) some of the exiles 
fled to Egypt taking Jeremiah with them. The manner of his 
death we do not know. Tradition says he was stoned. 


In chapter xxxvi. we read how Jeremiah first wrote the nucleus 
of his book (see p. 121). It perhaps corresponds to chapters ii. 
to xii., and the re-written scroll added (say) chapters xiv. to xx. 
This original document was added to by Jeremiah himself; 
Baruch, Jeremiah’s scribe, has (probably) added biographical 
matter, and subsequent editors have incorporated a few oracles 
of later prophets. 


The book may be divided into five sections :— 
I.—Prophecies mainly referring to Judah, with some narrative 
sections interspersed (i. to xxv.). Here Jeremiah speaks as “I” 
all through. ‘“ The Great Book of Doom,” as this section has 
been called, includes 
(a) prophecies of judgment on Judah’s treachery towards 
Jehovah (ii. to vi.) ; 

(6) prophecies of judgment on Judah’s hypocrisy (vii. to xii.) ; 

(¢) scenes from Jeremiah’s earlier ministry (i., xiv..to xx., Xxv.), 
and 

(d) prophecies of judgment on the shepherds (kings, priests, and 
prophets—xxi. to xxiii.). A few passages (x. 1-16, xvii 21-27) 
are usually regarded as later than the time of Jeremiah. 

II.—RHistorical narratives, with short prophecies interspersed 
(Xxvi. to Xxix., xxiv. to xlv.), This includes 
(a) memoranda by Jeremiah himself (xxvii. to xxix., xxxv.), and 
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(6) Baruch’s memoirs of Jeremiah which constitute practically 
the whole of the rest of the section. This covers the reigns 
of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, the capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Jeremiah’s subsequent experiences in 
Egypt whither he was taken by some of the exiles. 

I11.—‘ The little Book of Consolation ’’ (xxx. to xxxiii.), imbedded 
in Section II., records a revelation of the nation’s future given for 
its comfort during the final siege of Jerusalem. It is the spiritual 
kernel of the book. 

IV.—Prophecies concerning foreign nations (xlvi. to li.). These are 
“doom songs” after the style of those in Isa. xiii. to xxiii. 
Doom is denounced on Egypt, Philistia, Moab, Ammon, Edom, 
Damascus, etc. It is probable that later hands than Jeremiah’s 
have added to this section in a few places, especially 1. 1 to li. 58. 

V.—An Historical Appendix (lii.) extracted from 2 Kings xxiv., 
xxv. giving an account of the reign of Zedekiah and of the des- 
truction of Jerusalem. 


Jeremiah’s prophecy stands high among Old Testament 
writings, merely considered as literature. Many have found his 
sorrow and gloom repellent, but it is the sorrow ofan heroic but 
sensitive soul doing a repugnant duty in spite of brutal persecution. 
This reputation for gloom has been unnecessarily deepened by the 
mistaken ascription to him of the Book of Lamentations, whence 
has come to him the epithet of “‘ the weeping prophet.” Some 
rank him as the greatest of the writing prophets not merely 
on account of the high spirituality of his teaching but also on 
account of his literary power. His writing is rich in human 
interest, in vivid imagery, in clearness and naturalness, in poetic 
eloquence, in tenderest pathos, and in forceful practical appeal. 


His message may be summed up as follows :— 

(1) Formal worship of God and mechanical use of sacred symbols 
(sacrifices, Ark, Temple, etc.) is unavailing unless accom- 
panied by moral and spiritual submission. See iii. 16-18, 
vii. 9-11, 21-28. 

(2) National reforms are of little use unless accompanied by 
spiritual regeneration. See iii. 4, 5, 10, vii. 8-11. iv. 4, 14, 
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v. 23, xi. 20, xxxi. 33, noting the frequent references to 
the “ heart.” 


(3) He lays emphasis on individual religion and fellowship with 
God, issuing in a moral life. See v. 1, 7, 26-28, ix. 1-6, xviii. 

(4) His most far reaching doctrine is that of a new age in which 
God shall make a New Covenant with Israel ; but it is to be 
written in the heart of the individual, so that Israel should then 
need no prophet’s guidance. It must be remembered that 
this prophecy of a new state founded on a purely spiritual 
relationship with God was uttered when all others of 
Jeremiah’s generation had lost hope as they saw the state 
fast sinking into ruin. It was then that Jeremiah’s faith and 
inspiration achieved its highest flight. The passage in which 
this spiritual conception of Israel’s future is given (xxxi. 
31-34) is perhaps the nearest to the New Testament revel- 
ation of any Old Testament utterance. It should be 
carefully studied and compared with Luke xxii. 20, for it was 
doubtless in our Lord’s mind as He was preparing to seal the 
New Covenant with His blood. 


(5) Of directly Messianic prophecy (in the narrower sense) in 
Jeremiah there is little ; but the prophet himself with his 
lonely struggle against a nation’s sin, his poignant vicarious 
sense of their sinfulness, his sufferings at their hands and for 
their sakes, became an embodiment of the idea of the 
Suffering Servant of Jehovah that prepared those who had 
eyes to see for the mission of the Man of Sorrows. 


THE BOOK OF LAMENTATIONS 


As its title implies this book is a series of dirges or elegies. 
Chapters ii. and iv. were apparently composed by an eye witness 
of the Fall of Jerusalem in 586 8.c. ; chapter iii. is probably post- 
exilic, and the rest of the book was written during the Exile. 


The literary form is definitely and elaborately poetical. The 
five poems (corresponding to the five chapters) are all acrostic in 
character, except the last. There are twenty-two letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet, and there are twenty-two verses in chapters i., 
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ii., and iv., each succeeding verse being introduced by a new 
letter of the alphabet. These verses each consist of three lines of 
poetry in chapters i. and ii., and of two lines in chapter iv., as a 
glance at the R.V. will show. In chapter iii. there are sixty-six 
verses. Here the Hebrew verses begin with the equivalents of 
a aa,bb b, and so on through the alphabet. In spite of the 
artificiality of the structure, the language is piercingly poignant, 
and the patriotic sorrow profoundly genuine. Note the impress- 
iveness of the introductory “‘ How ! ” in chapters i. 1, ii. 1, iv. 1, 
and compare its use in another elegy (2 Sam. i. 19, 25, 27). 


Each of the five elegies (which correspond to the five chapters) 
handles the one theme in a different way. Chapter i. depicts the 
desolation of Jerusalem. Chapter ii. shows the cause of the 
calamity in the anger of God. Chapter iii. represents the nation 
(personified in the “ I” of the poem) laying to heart the grievous 
discipline. Chapter iv. contrasts the prosperous past with the 
terrible present haunted with famine and sword. Chapier v. is 
* the nation’s appeal to the nation’s God.” 


The book is partly of the same period as Jeremiah, and has 
been ascribed to him by a preface in the Septuagint, though not 
by the Massoretic text used by our translators. In the latter the 
book is anonymous. There are certainly resemblances and 
parallels between Lamentations and Jeremiah, but not more than 
the identity of situation explains. On the other hand there are 
passages, such as the following, which it is difficult to imagine 
that Jeremiah would have written : 


(1) Chapter iv. 20 refers to Zedekiah as “the breath of our 
nostrils, the anointed of the Lord,” which is not at all 
Jeremiah’s attitude towards him (Jer. xxi. 7-9, xxviii. 15-18). 

(2) Chapter iv. 17 refers to the disappointment of the nation’s 
hope of help from Egypt; but Jeremiah had all along 
rebuked this vain hope (Jer. xxxvii. 7-10). 

(3) Chapter v. is the language of one who has shared the harsh 
treatment meted out by the Chaldeans when they conquered 
Jerusalem. But Jer. xl. 1-4 tells us that the prophet was 
treated with consideration. To this should be added the fact 
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(4) that the language is unique and differs from that of Jeremiah. 
The conclusion is that the poems are not from his hand. 


The Book of Job reveals the sorrows and struggles of a soul 
under personal affliction. The Book of Lamentations reveals a 
similar discipline under national affliction. Its main character- 
istics are its intense religious patriotism, its keen sense of national 
sin and humiliation, and its hope in God’s mercy (iii. 19-33). 


THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL 


The first chapter describes a vision seen by “ Ezekiel the 
priest ” by the river Chebar in Babylonia in 593 B.c., and serves 
as an introduction to the whole book. The remaining chapters 
can be divided into three parts : 


(1) Denunciation of Israel’s sins and a warning of their inevitable 
punishment (ii. to xxiv.). 

(2) Denunciations of foreign nations, particularly Tyre and 
Egypt (xxv. to xxxii.). 

(3) The future restoration of Israel: (a) outward prosperity 
and inward renewal of the nation (xxxiii. to xxxix.) ; (b) the 
reconstructed Temple and its services (xl. to xlviii.). Accord- 
ing to the indications given in the book all the prophecies 
were uttered in Babylonia between the years 593 and 571 B.c., 
by the prophet Ezekiel who had been carried into exile with 
king Jehoiachin in 597 B.c. 


In former editions of this introduction it was confidently 
stated that “ the book is a unity, and was written by the prophet 
whose name it bears, early in the 6th century B.c.” ‘That 
statement would have been pretty generally accepted then, but 
in the meantime the whole book has been subjected to a most 
minute scrutiny by many scholars. ‘There are evident indications 
that the book has been edited, and that sections belonging to 
different dates have been brought together because they dealt 
with the same subject, (¢.g., xxix. 17 belongs to the year 571 B.c., 
whilst xxx. 20 is dated sixteen years earlier, but they have been 
placed in their present positions because they both refer to Egypt.) 
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Moreover the book contains duplicate accounts of the same 
oracles ; ¢.g., iii. 16b-21 and xxxiii. 7-9 are almost word for word 
thesame. According to the book, Ezekiel prophesied in Babylon, 
but since all the earlier prophecies are addressed to the inhabitants 
of Palestine a number of recent scholars think that they were 
actually delivered in Palestine, and that a later redactor is 
responsible for the Babylonian setting. They also admit that the 
same redactor edited and amplified the prophecies considerably, 
and many would deny the latter chapters altogether to Ezekiel. 
The question has not yet been finally decided, but even G. A. 
Cooke, who argues that the traditional view of the book is in the 
main still tenable, has to admit that a later editor worked over 
_ some of the chapters (e.g., chapters xxv., xxviii. 20-24, xxxviii to 
xlviii, show signs of his editing). The following paragraphs, 
which were written on the assumption that the book is a unity, 
may therefore need modification when commentators will have 
reached a more unanimous verdict on the problems which have 
been recently stated. 


The chief characteristic of the style is its use of symbols, These 
are of three kinds. 


(1) Verbal symbols, generally magnificent and apposite. Such 
are the likening of Tyre to a gallant ship (xxvii.), of Egypt to 
a crocodile (xxix. 1-7), of Babylon and Egypt to eagles 
(xvii. 1-10). 


(2) Symbolical actions. Ezekiel employed these even more than 
other prophets. Some of them were not intended to be 
actually performed, but are represented thus for illustrative 
purposes (e.g., iv. 4, v. 1, xxi. 19) ; but others were wrought 
before the people (iv. 1—the earliest instance of blackboard 
illustration—and v. 1-4). It should be borne in mind that 
the symbolism was often more than a mere illustration. 
Symbolic actions “ were regarded as powerful agents for 
bringing about the event which they symbolised.” ‘The 
action was regarded as having power which would ensure 
the fulfilment of that which it symbolised. 


(3) Visions. These are full of mystical suggestion, notably the 
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vision of the wheels and living creatures (i.), the valley of 
dry bones (xxxvii.), and the ideal Temple and its service 
(xl. to xlviii.). These last chapters have suggested much of 
the imagery of the Book of Revelation. The parallels are 
very close. 


The message of Ezekiel is partly the same as that of Jeremiah, 
by whose thoughts he has been greatly influenced. 


(1) 


(2) 


(5) 


(6) 


Like Jeremiah, Ezekiel lays stress on Judah’s present 
calamities being the punishment for her sins, particularly her 
idolatries. 


The demand for repentance and inward renewal of the individual 
is insisted on by both prophets. Therefore personal 
responsibility in religion is one of their central themes. 
Compare Jer. xxiv. 7, xxxi. 27-34 with Ezek. xi. 19, 20, 
xx, 40-43, xxxvi. 26. 

From this follows Ezekiel’s teaching that the people were free to 
break away from the sins of their fathers, and forge their own 
destiny (xviii., xxxiii.). 

Unlike Jeremiah, Ezekiel emphasises external observances as 
well as internal sanctity. Sabbath observance and cere- 
monial and the restored Temple worship occupy a large 
place in the mind of this priest-prophet. Yet these are never 
exalted to the exclusion of inward and spiritual religion. 
Whether the latter part of the book was written by Ezekiel 
or by his disciples, it illustrates the strong emphasis laid by 
the Babylonian exiles on the Temple and its services. They 
mark an important stage in the development of Jewish 
thought. 

The new kingdom is to be a Messianic kingdom (xvii. 22-24). 
The Messiah-King (called “ David” to indicate His,descent) 
is not represented as working the deliverance, but as reigning 
as God’s viceroy when it is accomplished (xvii. 22-24, xxxiv. 
23, 24, xxxvii. 24, 25). 

The use of the term, “ Son of man”’ (used by Ezekiel over one 
hundred times, and elsewhere only in Daniel), suggests the 
infinite gulf between man and God, and that the prophet is 
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looked upon as representing his race. It is this represent- 
ative tincture in the phrase that commended it to Jesus in 
His use of the title. 


Ezekiel has bee: called “ the Dante of the Old Testament.” 
There are certainly elements of near kinship between the poet- 
prophets of Babylon and Florence, though separated by 1900 
years. ‘‘ Ezekiel has gazed into an Inferno as weird and terrible 
as Dante’s, upon the top of the mountain and the whole limit 
round about, which was most holy, he has seen and sketched out 
a Paradise of order and harmony as satisfying as that which 
Beatrice revealed to Dante ; and in his analysis of the wrath of 
God, which heals while it punishes and of the fears of men, which 
change from the tormenting terror of punishment to the shrinking 
dread of the polluting touch of sin, he reaches a height of spiritual 
experience unsurpassed by Dante, with all the New Testament 
behind him.”—(W. F. Lofthouse.) 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


The Book of Daniel is so called from its central figure. We are 
told that he was carried away captive by Nebuchadnezzar in 
606 B.c. (twenty years before the destruction of Jerusalem), 
became eminent among the wise men of Chaldea, was made 
governor of Babylon, and flourished at the court of the Chaldean 
and Persian kings till the reign of Cyrus. Ezekiel speaks of a 
Daniel as renowned for piety and wisdom, placing his name 
between Noah and Job (Ezek. xiv. 14, xxviii. 3), and the name 
also occurs among those of the exiles who returned with Ezra 
(Ezra viii. 2). The Daniel to whom Ezekiel refers may have 
been the Dn-el mentioned in the Ras Shamra Tablets, (p. 35 
above), and can hardly be identified with the hero of the book 
of Daniel. 


The book falls into two divisions :— 

I.—WNarratives concerning Daniel and his companions (i. to vi.). 
This includes Daniel’s interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream 
of a great image made of composite materials ; Daniel’s three 
companions cast into the furnace ; Daniel’s interpretation of the 
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king’s dream of the great tree ; the story of Belshazzar’s feast ; 
and Daniel delivered from the den of lions. 


II.—Four visions seen by Daniel (vii. to xii.). 


(a) Vision of four beasts coming up from the sea (vii.). 

(6) Vision of the ram with two horns, overcome by a he-goat 
with a “notable horn” between its eyes; the latter is 
replaced by four horns, and out of one of them comes “a 
little horn,” which persecutes the saints and profanes the 
sanctuary (viii.). 

(c) The angel Gabriel reveals the meaning of certain of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies concerning Jerusalem (ix.). 

(d) An angel reveals that, aided by Michael, the patron-angel 
of Israel, he will contend on behalf of Israel with the patron- 
angels (called “ princes’) of Persia and Greece. The 
struggle concludes with the general resurrection and the age 
of blessedness for the faithful. 


It is now generally accepted that the Book of Daniel was 
composed in the period of the wars of the Maccabees (168 to 
160 B.c.), when Israel was fighting for her life against the oppres- 
sion of the Greek king, Antiochus Epiphanes. As we have it, it is 
one of the latest books in the Old Testament, and could hardly 
have been composed (as was at one time-held) during the Exile. 


The reasons for this conclusion as to date are as follows : 


(1) The Book of Daniel is an apocalypse (t.e., a revelation of the 
last things), and quite unlike the type of prophecy found in 
the earlier prophets. It is allied not to them but to certain 
apocryphal books such as 2 Esdras and the Book of Enoch. 
This type of book does not appear in Jewish literature until 
the Greek period. If Daniel is an exception it is'the only one. 

(2) It stands in the third division of the Jewish canon, or Hagio- 
grapha. Ifit had been written by a 6th century prophet, it 
would have been reckoned with the prophets in the second 
division. 

(3) The Hebrew is of a ‘ater type than even that of Chronicles. 
A part of the book (ii. 4 to vii. 28) is in Aramaic, and 
Aramaic of a style that supports the later date. 
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(4) The history of the period here given is not such as a contemp- 
orary writer would have written. There is some confusion in 
the succession and naming of kings; ¢.g., the conqueror of 
Babylon was Cyrus, not “ Darius the Mede” (Dan. vi. 1). In 
a document written long after the events such slips are natural. 

(5) The visions of the book are for the most part symbolic 
pictures of the history of Western Asia during the Greek 
period. Their definiteness and detail suggest that they are 
not all predictions but “ veiled history,’ written in the period 
they are describing. 


The Book of Daniel, as we have already seen, is an apocalypse, 
and it is now necessary to explain what we mean by that term. 
The Jews were always troubled by the difficulty of reconciling 
their belief in a righteous and omnipotent God with the brute 
facts of history. Even in the days of Amos they were looking 
forward to “the day of Jehovah,” when He should appear to 
overthrow all their enemies and to fulfill their highest expect- 
ations, (Amos v. 18-20). The good times to come could be 
conceived as a period of peace under the rule of an earthly king, 
a scion of the house of David, but they could also be regarded as 
the result of a supernatural transformation of the whole creation. 
Apocalyptic literature had its origins in these expectations of the 
Jews. In a sense it was the continuation of the work of the 
prophets, and was often based on it (e.g., Dan. ix. 2 refers to and 
further develops a prophecy of Jeremiah). But it had also 
characteristics of its own : 


(1) It was usually pseudonymous. It was connected with some 
famous person in the past, who is represented as having had 
visions of the future, (e.g., Dan. vii. to xii.). 

(2) It was written. Prophecies were usually proclaimed first 
of all, and only later set down in writing ; apocalypses, on 
the other hand, were deliberate literary productions. 

(3) It laid great stress on the supernatural, and on the idea 
that the course of history had already been divinely 
predetermined. 


The apocalyptic writers describe visions they have had by 
virtue of which they are able to describe the “‘ shape of things 
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to come.” The apocalyptists looked forward to a sudden 
irruption of heavenly forces, rather than to a mere reorganisation 
of che present order by more or less natural means. The 
mysterious symbolism so much loved by these writers is quite in 
keeping with their general outlook : they were meant to convey 
that unfathomable element that must be inherent in the plans 
of God. This type of composition is represented in the Old 
Testament by the Book of Daniel and some late passages 
incorporated in some of the prophetical books (¢.g., Joel i. 15, 
ii. 1-11, 20; Zech. xiv., and possibly some other passages too), 
and in the New Testament by the Book of Revelation. A number 
of other apocalypses have also been preserved, such as the Book 
of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, part of 2 Esdras (iii. to xiv.), 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, and others. They all belong to 
approximately the same period, from the 2nd century B.c. to the 
early years of the 2nd century a.D., some being the work of Jewish 
authors and others of Christian writers. 


The religious lessons of chapters i. to vi. are the same whether 
they are looked upon as strict history or as free literary adaptations 
of Daniel traditions or documents by a later writer. As in Job 
and Ecclesiastes the practical religious aim is the main object of 
the writer, the use of a great name to give weight to the instruction 
being a subsidiary matter of literary form, and a device quite 
common in Eastern literature. Those lessons are as follows : 
(1) The necessity of keeping pure from the seductions of heathen- 

ism (chapter i.). 

(2) The supremacy of Israel’s God, who gives wisdom to His 
servants (chapter ii.), and brings low the pride of heathen 
kings (chapters iv. and v.). 

(3) The duty of loyalty to Him even to hazard of death, knowing 
that He will deliver those who trust in Him (chapters iii. 
and vi.). These lessons were peculiarly applicable to the 
Jews during the terrible trials and persecutions that befell] 
them under Antiochus Epiphanes. 


The prophetic visions of chapters vii. to xii. (with chapter ii. 
which partakes of the same character) all present the same 
ruling idea under different symbols. It is that of a succession of 
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four world-kingdoms, of which the last before it falls will severely 
persecute Israel (“ the saints ”’), but shall be brought to an end 
by the judgment of God and the coming of His kingdom. We 
turn to chapter viii. as the simplest example. 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


The Chaldean or Babylonian kingdom is not named, but is the 
first of the four. 

The ram with two horns (vv. 1-4) is the Medo-Persian dynasty 
(v. 20), and the greater horn that comes up last is Cyrus, 
conqueror of Babylon. 

The victorious he-goat with the great horn (vv. 5-8) is the 
kingdom of Greece under Alexander the Great (v. 21), who 
conquered Persia. The great horn, which being broken is 
replaced by four others (v. 8), represents the breaking up of 
Alexander’s kingdom.at his death into four, under his four 
generals (v. 22). 

Out of one of them (Seleucid dynasty of the Syro-Greek 
kingdom) arose a “little horn” (v. 9). This is Antiochus 
whose great persecution of the Jews marks “ the time of the 
end” (v.19). Chapter vii. completes the picture of chapter 
viii. by introducing the first kingdom (Chaldea), and by a 
final vision of judgment (vv. 9-14) in which one like a “ son 
of man,” (i.e., a human being, as contrasted with the beasts), 
was brought to the Ancient of days, and a universal and 
eternal dominion was given to him. This mysterious Person 
is a symbol, in the first instance, of the glorified and trium- 
phant faithful remnant of Israel, but soon became the 
centre of hope for succeeding generations as the personal. 
superhuman Messiah. Chapter ii. 31-54 presents the same 
succession of kingdoms, but characterises them as made of 
gold, silver, brass, and iron and clay. The “ stone cut out 
without hands,” which shatters the image made of these 
varied materials, is the kingdom of God, which becomes a 
great mountain and fills the earth, representing the ultimate 
triumph of spiritual forces over material. 


“The book is full of beauty and power, and fitted to console 
and confirm the people of God under trial, whether from the 
__ persecutions or the blandishments of the world.”—(A. B. Davidson.) 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS 


THE Jews have always reckoned the Minor Prophets together 
as one book and called it ““ The Book of the Twelve Prophets.” 
They are not arranged in our Bibles in order of time, but in this 
chapter they are taken in the Biblical order. The approximate 
dates when these prophets prophesied are as follows :— 


Amos oe Se By 760-750 B.c. 
Hosea .. 745-735 
Fall of Samaria gad end of 

kingdom of Israel... 722 
Micah .. is 725-700 
Zephaniah cc 630 
Nahum (ii. 3 to iii. 19) .. c. 613 
Habakkuk a 605 


Fall of Jerusalem end 
beginning of Exile .. 586 


Haggai 

Zechariah (i. to viii. iy} saute 
Obadiah s we 6. 400? 

Malachi ys a 440 

Joel ee : 400 

Zechariah (ix. to xiv.) . ce. 330-300 or later 
Jonah (book) .. ie te. S00)? 


THE BOOK OF HOSEA 


Hosea and Amos are the earliest of the writing prophets. 
Hosea we infer to have been a native of the northern kingdom 
from his intimate acquaintance with its affairs. All the other 
writing prophets were natives of Judah. There is no allusion in 
Hosea’s prophecies to the Fall of Samaria (722 B.c.), so his 
ministry must have ceased before that date. Isaiah and Micah 
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had begun to prophesy in Judah before Hosea ceased. We know 
nothing of his personal history beyond the fact revealed in 
chaptersi. to iii., that he had a beloved wife who proved unfaithful 
to him. 


The book falls into two clear-cut divisions :— 


I.—The story of Hosea’s love for his unfaithful wife is used to portray 
Jehovah’s love for His unfaithful Israel (i. to iii.). Chapter i. tells 
how the prophet marries Gomer who proves unfaithful to him. 
Three children are born, and symbolic names are given to them, 
expressing Jehovah’s alienation from and rejection of His people 
because of their sins. Chapter itt. tells how Hosea receives back 
his wife, and similarly Jehovah will restore His people to favour 
after the discipline of exile. Chapter 1t. expounds this domestic 
tragedy and restoration more fully as a symbol of Israel’s idolatrous 
disloyalty to God, her discipline in exile, and her new espousals 
to Jehovah. 

II.—This division contains loosely connected discourses on 
Tsrael’s apostasy and unfaithfulness to Fehovah (iv. to xiv.). Chapters 
iw. to vii. 7 show a people in moral decay, denounce Israel’s 
idolatries, and tenderly appeal for repentance. Chapters vit. 8 to 
x. show a people in political decay, dealing with Israel’s internal 
politics and external alliances, both of which are violations of 
true trust in God. Chapters xi. to xiv. show the fatherhood and 
tenderness of God (xi.), the apostasy of Ephraim (Israel) (xii., 
xiii.), and a final pleading for repentance (xiv.) 


The style of the book is broken and abrupt owing to the strong 
emotions of the prophet. -Many of the discourses are probably 
summaries of his teaching rather than verbal reproductions. 
There are passages of great poetic beauty, mainly those in which 
the prophet’s yearning love for Israel finds freest expression, 
e.g., Vv. 10 to vi. 6, xi. 1-11, xiv. 


(1) The central message of this great-hearted prophet is the love 
of God for His people, a love that will not be quenched or 
denied even by repeated unfaithfulness and ingratitude, 
and is shown even in chastisement. Through his own 
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blighted home and wrung heart he is able to interpret 
Jehovah’s sorrow over an apostate people and His yearning 
passion for their return to Him. This note in Hosea sounds 
also in Jeremiah (see Jer. ii., iii.), and in some degree in 
Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah, all of whom seem to have 
owed something to Hosea. 


(2) Hts conception of God is that of a spiritual and holy Being who 
demands not sacrifice and ritual but piety of heart towards 
Himself, a piety expressed in mercy to men. 

(3) Those who forsake God may find Him once more through the 
discipline of suffering. ‘‘ The mode of realising the spiritual 
by means of suffering, privation, Gethsemane, and Calvary, 
becomes a striking anticipation of the method of our 
redemption.” —(R. F. Horton.) 


THE BOOK OF JOEL 


Of Joel we know nothing but what we infer from his book. 
He was a prophet of Judah, familiar with the Temple service, 
and perhaps a priest. His date can only be conjectured from the 
contents and character of his book. 


The book falls into two divisions :— 

I.—A description of a visitation of swarms of locusts, and a 
consequent call to repentance (i. 1 to ii. 17). Jehovah’s gracious 
response is given in ii. 18-27. 

Il.—The promise for the future occupies the rest of the book. 
The outpouring of the Divine Spirit will usher in the Day of the 
Lord (ii. 28-32). The nations shall be gathered to battle in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat (a symbolic word meaning “ Jehovah 
judges ”), where the Divine anger shall make them a desolation, 
“ but Judah shall abide for ever ”’ (iii.). 


Numerous indications point to a date after the Exile for this 
prophecy. Such are iii. 2, 17, where there are clear references 
to the Exile ; and ii. 9 depicts Jerusalem with walls, as rebuilt 
after the coming of Nehemiah. There is also no mention of the 
idolatries of Israel that are so prominent in the earlier prophets. 
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Indications such as these point to a post-exilic date. The two 
parts of the book may well be the work of different authors, and 
the latter part may be even as late as the 2nd century B.C. 


The style is graphic in imagery and dignified in diction, and for 
poetical exaltation is in the foremost rank of prophetical literature. 
The picture of the locust-swarm in ii. 1-14, of the outpouring of 
the Spirit in ii. 28-31, and of the battle of the nations in ili. 9-21, 
are models of the glowing apocalyptic style that characterises the 
later Jewish prophecy. Some have interpreted the locust- 
swarms figuratively of the devastating hosts of Israel’s enemies, 
but this seems unnecessary when we remember what a terrible 
scourge the locust often becomes in the East. The imagery of this 
book has greatly influenced the Book of Revelation. 


The main message of the book is 
(1) the near approach of the day of the Lord (i. 15, ii. 1, 11, 31, iii. 14). 
This will be a day of judgment for Israel’s enemies, and of 

security and peace for Judah. 


(2) Closely bound up with this is the prophecy of the coming of the 
Spirit (ii. 28-32), quoted by Peter at Pentecost (Acts ii. 17). 
This prophecy looks forward to a widespread prophetic 
inspiration (v. 28) and a universal gospel (v. 32) when 
“ whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 


be delivered.” 


THE BOOK OF AMOS 


Amos prophesied in the days of Uzziah, king of Judah, and 
Jeroboam ITI., king of Israel (i. 1). This places his mission about 
760 B.c. and a few years onwards, thus making him, with Hosea, 
the earliest of the writing prophets. He was a “ herdman of 
Tekoa” (i. 1) twelve miles south of Jerusalem. The little town 
was perched high on a barren ridge, from which the mountains 
descended steeply in “‘ crags, corries, and precipices” to the 
Dead Sea. A hardy life in a wild country was that of Amos. 
Hence his sensitiveness to the phenomena of earth and sky. 
From this southern home he is sent to prophesy in the northern 
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kingdom when under Jeroboam II. it was at its climax of prosperity 
and also of luxury and moral corruption. He came into 
collision with Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, who did not relish 
his plain speech (vii. 10 ff.). 

The book may be divided into three parts :— 


I.—A series of doom-songs or denunciations of foreign nations— 
Syria (Damascus), Philistia (Gaza), Phoenicia (Tyre), Edom, 
Ammon, and Moab, and ending with Judah and Israel (i. and 
Lip) 

II.—A collection of oracles against the Northern Kingdom (iii. to vi.). 
(1) Chapter iit. threatens inevitable destruction on Israel. 

(2) Chapter iv. reproves Israel’s oppression, idolatry, and 
impenitence. 

(3) Chapters v. and vi. denounce the grinding of the poor (v. 1-17), 
the formal ritual (v. 18-27), and luxury and wantonness (vi.). 

IIL.—A series of visions (vii. to ix.). 

(1) Plagues of locusts and of fire averted by prayer of Amos 
(vii. 1-6). 

(2) A plumb-line in Jehovah’s hand shows that the state must 
fall (vii. 7-9). Here comes the encounter with the priest at 
Bethel (vii. 10-17). 

(3) A basket of summer fruit (Hebrew kaits) suggests the end 
(Hebrew kets) of the nation (viii.). 

(4) A vision of Jehovah by the idol altar at Bethel, and the 
hopelessness of escape from His judgment (ix. 1-10). 

(5) Prophecy of restoration and glory (ix. 11-15). 


While it is true that the connexion between paragraphs of the 
prophecy is not always apparent, there is yet much literary finish. 
The language of Amos is pure and his style classical and refined. 
As instances note the fine climax in iii. 3-8, the trenchancy and 
frequent irony of his characterisation of sin (ii. 6, 7a, iv. 1, 4, 5, 
viii. 4-6), the force and aptness of his illustrations (iii. 4-6, v. 19, 
viii. 11, ix. 9), and the sublimity of his descriptions of Jehovah’s 
power (iv. 13, v. 8,9). “‘ When God calls a shepherd to be His 
messenger, He often makes the language as noble as Burns’s or 
Cobbett’s, besides retaining the richness of imagery and allusion 
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which can only be found in the contact with an open and un- 
trammelled nature.”—(R. F. Horton.) 


The concluding paragraph (ix. 11-15) is in a different style and 
vein from the rest of the book and may be an addition made 
after the Exile. 


(1) The message of Hosea was that God is love ; that of Amos 
that God is righteous. 

(2) He is a universal Sovereign and rules all nations and men with 
a rigidly righteous rule. “ It was the epoch-making service 
to the cause of religious progress rendered by this prophet 
that he emancipated the Hebrew conception of God from 
the restrictions of mere nationalism. He was now Lord of 
the World rather than the patron-deity of a mere race ””— 
(O. C. Whitehouse). 

(3) Asa righteous God He requires righteousness rather than ritual 
from those He rules, 


THE BOOK OF OBADIAH 


This is the shortest of the prophecies. We know nothing of 
its author, who must not be confused with the Obadiah of 1 Kings 
xviii. 3-16. The subject of the book is. a denunciation of Israel’s 
hereditary foe and neighbour, Edom, the descendants of Esau 
who lived in Mount Seir. The denunciation passes at the close 
(vv. 15, 16) into a denunciation of other nations and a promise of 
victory to Israel. 


The first five verses are found in Jer. xlix. 14-16, 9, and there 
are other parallels in the same chapter. They are probably 
derived from some common source. It was not unusual for 
the words of one prophet to be attributed to another (see p, 121 
above). Obadiah has also many echoes of Joel. 


The date of the book is difficult to determine, but the allusion to 
the destruction of Jerusalem in verse 11 shows the date to be after 
586 B.c. It may have been written in the first half of the 
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5th century B.c., when Edom was hard pressed by Arab 
incursions. 


The message is one of rebuke for an unchivalrous and revengeful 
enemy, and of hope and restoration for the people of God. 


THE BOOK OF JONAH 


Jonah, son of Amittai, lived at Gath-hepher in Zebulun 
(2 Kings xiv. 25), later called Galilee of the Gentiles. He lived 
therefore on a great highway between Assyria and the coast, and 
the doings of Nineveh would speedily be known to him. He 
lived, like Amos, in the times of Jeroboam II. of Israel, in the 
8th century B.c. 


The book of Jonah, however, does not profess to be by the hand 
of this early prophet, but is a narrative by a later writer of an 
episode in his life. To this conclusion point the following 
indications of date : 


(1) Nineveh is referred to as no longer existing (chapter iii. 3). 
It fell in 612 B.c. 

(2) The style of the Hebrew is late. 

(3) It quotes Joel ii. 14 (Jonah iii. 9), and Joel comes late in the 
series of prophets (about 400 B.c.). These and other 
considerations favour the approximate date of 300 B.c. 
About this period there was a strong reactfon against the 
exclusive anti-foreign spirit of Judaism, which this book 
partly reflected and partly caused. 


The contents do not form a prophecy but a narrative. In this 
it stands apart from the other prophets. Jonah, commissioned 
to denounce Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, takes ship to flee to 
Tarshish from God and duty. A storm arises, and Jonah, 
indicated by lot as its cause, is cast into the sea, which then 
becomes quiet (chapter1.). Jonah, saved by being swallowed by 
a great fish, prays to God for deliverance. (Chapter ii. purports 
to be the words of his prayer, but it is actually a Psalm of praise 
for deliverance, and is a later addition to the book.) A second 
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time he is ordered to deliver his message, “ Yet forty days and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.” This time he obeys and Nineveh 
repents, so the Lord remits the punishment. Jonah is dis- 
appointed at the failure of his prophecy, and the Lord teaches 
him, by his grief at the withering of a gourd that sheltered him, 
the lesson of the Divine compassion upon man and beast, Jew 
and Gentile. 


The book may possibly have an historical basis in a mission of 
Jonah to Nineveh, but history is a subsidiary matter to the author 
who, 400 years later than Jonah, handles his material with his 
eyes on the spiritual needs of the present rather than the record 
of the past. ‘“ The historical elements, if they existed, have been 
amplified and embellished by the author so as to make them 
more graphically convey the moral lessons which it is his object 
to teach. In this respect the book presents a parallel to the Book 
of Job *—(A. B. Davidson). The story is an imaginative (perhaps 
allegorical) setting for mighty truths that touch the high-water 
mark of Old Testament teaching. Men with poetic souls and 
childlike hearts will find no difficulty with the mere drapery of 
these truths. ‘ And this is the tragedy of the Book of Jonah, 
that a book which is made the means of one of the most sublime 
revelations of truth in the Old Testament should be known to 
most only for its connection with a whale.” 


There is much to be said for interpreting the story as an 
allegory. In Jer. li. 34, 44, Babylon is represented as a devour- 
ing animal, swallowing Israel in captivity. If this suggested the 
story, Jonah represents Israel, which for untaithfulness to its 
world-mission was delivered into captivity (Babylon being the 
“‘ great fish”) ; from which being delivered it was again set as 
a witness to the heathen. But Israel wrapped itself up in its own 
proud exclusiveness (in the shade of its gourd which represents 
its national privileges and worship) and needed reproof for not 
seeing God’s loving purpose for the world. 


Whatever form of interpretation is adopted (and the allegorical 
form is not accepted by all) the great message of the book remains 
the same. It is that God’s love embraces all mankind without 
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distinction of persons or nations. He cares for men and babes 
and even cattle whether in Nineveh or Jerusalem (iv. 11), This 
was a rebuke to Jewish narrowness, and it is a rebuke to modern 
selfishness. If we realised God’s love to the heathen more, our 
own would be warmer and more practical. In the enunciation 
of this great principle the Book of Jonah stands ori the verge of the 
Old Testament and looks across the gulf to the New—to the Acts 
of the Apostles, and to the chapters that Overseas Missions are 
daily adding to it. 


THE BOOK OF MICAH 


Micah (to be distinguished from the ten other Micahs of the 
Old Testament, especially from the prophet named in 1 Kings 
xxii. 8) was a native of Moresheth-gath in Judah. Jeremiah 
(xxvi. 18) names and quotes him under the name of Micaiah, and 
as prophesying in the time of Hezekiah. This agrees with Micah 
i. 1. Micah i. 5-9 was clearly written before the destruction of 
Samaria (722 B.c.) and in the reign of Ahaz. This would make 
Micah a younger contemporary of Isaiah, and the period during 
which he flourished about 725 B.c. to 700 B.c. 


The book consists of three divisions :— 

I.—Prophecies of ruin and judgment’ on Israel and Judah (i. to iii.). 
‘The destruction of Samaria is foretold, and the advance of the 
Assyrian on Judah is pictured (i.). Chapter ii. 1-11 describes 
the proud sinners who have brought this judgment on the nation. 
Verses 12 and 13 are a grand promise of restoration. In chapter 
iii. the northern kingdom is already destroyed, and the prophet 
rebukes and threatens destruction on Judah for her oppressions, 
especially the priests and false prophets. 

II.—The Coming Glory (iv., v.). Zion shall be the centre of 
worship for all nations, and Jerusalem victorious over her foes 
(iv.). A Ruler shall arise from Bethléhem, whose reign shall be 
one of victory and then of universal peace.(v.). 

III.—God’s call to Judah, and the prophet’s lament (vi., vii.). 
Chapter vi. is a controversy between Jehovah and His people. 
He recounts His goodness (vv. 1-5), the conscience of the people 
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responds, wishing to know His will for them (vv. 6, 7) weihe 
answer is that He desires justice, goodness, and humility (2. 8), 
* an answer which sums up Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah in three 
words.” Because these are absent judgment will fall (vv. 9-16). 
Chapter vii. 1-6 is a lament over the injustice of the people. 
In chapter vii. 7-20 destruction seems to have fallen on Jerusalem 
(see vv. 10, 11), and a spirit of penitence produced, but pardon 
and restoration await her. 


There is general agreement that the first three chapters are 
undoubtedly by Micah, but the sudden change of tone in chapters 
iv. and v., and again in chapters vi. and vii. seems to suggest that 
parts of these chapters are by later prophets. In iv. 6-10 the 
Exile to Babylon (130 years after Micah’s day) seems to be assumed, 
and in vii. 7-20 disaster has certainly befallen Jerusalem (vv. 10, 
11) and restoration is promised. It seems probable that, as in 
Isaiah, we have later oracles incorporated in the book, and 
among them there are certainly some of the grandest in the Old 
Testament. The famous prophecy of the Mountain of the Lord’s 
House in iv. 1-3 is found repeated in Isa. ii. 2-4. We do not 
- know which is the original or whether both quote a former 
prophet. 


Micah’s prophecies reveal a very distinctive figure. He 
naturally challenges comparison with his great contemporary 
Isaiah. Isaiah moves in court circles in Jerusalem and deals with 
high politics and relations with Assyria and Egypt. Micah is a 
countryman. Jerusalem is far removed from his life, and is to 
him a city of corruption and luxury. He deals not with foreign 
but home affairs. The Assyrian to him is not so much a problem 
for the statesman as God’s scourge on Israel because the rich 
oppress the poor. Both prophets have high courage and a 
burning zeal for righteousness, but Micah is essentially the prophet 
of the people, the champion of the poor. He saw the small farmers 
dispossessed, “ flayed and chopped in pieces ” by their powerful 
creditors, and their wives and children stripped and driven from 
their homes (ii. 8-10, iii. 1-4), and these iniquities made him, 
like’ Amos, a fervent social reformer, identifying religion with 
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mercy, and linking the idea of a righteous God with the cause of 
an oppressed people. The later part of the book glows with the 
Messianic hope (iv. 1-5, v. 2-4, vii. 18-20). 


THE BOOK OF NAHUM 


Of Nahum we know nothing certain. His prophecy deals 
with Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, and was uttered before it 
fell to the Medes and Babylonians in 612 8.c. There is also an 
allusion (iii. 8-10 R.V.) to the sack of No-amon or Thebes which 
occurred in 663 B.c. Between these dates, though it is difficult 
to’say where, the prophecy was uttered. 


The book consists of three parts :— 


I.—A Poetical Prologue (i.), containing traces of acrostic 
structure. It represents God as taking vengeance on His enemies, 
and as a stronghold to His own. Probably a post-exilic addition 
to the book. 


Il.—The capture of Nineveh (ii.). The prophet depicts the 
approach of the besiegers, preparations for attack, charge of the 
chariots, flight of the population, sack of the city, and its deso- 
lation. 


III.—Wineveh’s cruelty the cause of her fall (iii.). Jehovah is 
against her for her sins. She will not avert her doom any more 
than did Thebes, the capital of Egypt (vz. 7-11). Her busy 
crowds shall vanish, and she shall fall amid universal rejoicing 
(vv. 17-19), 


Nahum’s siyle is full of fire and verve. His descriptions are 
brilliant in their movement and colour (e.g., ii. 3-5, 10, iii. 2, 3), 
his images are effective (e.g., ii. 11, 12, iii, 17, 18), he wastes no 
words, and keeps a regular rhythm and parallelism. 


His literary picturesqueness is more obvious at first than his 
specific religious message. Yet the latter is present to the seeing 
eye. Nineveh is an object-lesson which in his hands teaches an 
eternal principle of God’s government of the nations—the 
necessity of righteousness, individual and national, for the 
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continued vitality of a nation, and the inevitable retribution that 
comes upon national cruelty and pride. 


THE BOOK OF HABAKKUK 


Habakkuk, of whom nothing is directly known, prophesied in 
Judah during the last years of that kingdom before its end at the 
hands of the Chaldeans or Babylonians in 586 B.c. He was thus 
contemporary with Jeremiah. The book presents many beauties 
and many problems. The latter make exact interpretation 
difficult in places. 

The book falls into two parts :— 


I.—The coming of the Chaldeans (i. and ii.). The Lord assures 
the prophet that Judah’s sins have not been disregarded and that 
the Chaldeans are coming to chastise her (i. 1-11). The prophet 
cannot understand such a brutal nation being used of God 
(vv. 12-17). God answers him that “ the just shall live by his faith- 
fulness ”’ and he must be content to wait (ii. 1-5). The coming 
downfall of Chaldea is celebrated in a taunt-song (vv. 6-20) which 
includes three ‘‘ woes ”’ (vd. 9, 12, 15), against him who “ getteth 
an evil gain,” who “ buildeth a town with blood,” and who 
“ giveth his neighbour drink.” 


II.—A Psalm of judgment and mercy (iii.). In answer to prayer 
for mercy in the exercise of judgment (2. 2) God displays His 
majesty (vv. 3-7), His enemies are confounded (vz. 8-15), but the 
psalmist’s mind enjoys a quiet confidence even amid desolation 
(vv. 16-19). 


Some of the prophecies are difficult to apply and date exactly, 
with our present knowledge. The beautiful Psalm in chapter iii. 
is probably later than Habakkuk, and has no special reference to 
the events of his time. On the other hand there is much in it 
that is appropriate in a general sense, while the dignity and vigour 
of the imagery and the tender trustfulness of the close make it 
worthy to stand beside any in the Book of Psalms. It was used 
as a Pentecost Lesson by the Jews, and its contents make it 
appropriate for a feast which in late Judaism commemorated the 
giving of the Law on Sinai. 
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Habakkuk, like Job, has a subtle “ modern” mind, and is 
preoccupied with a problem of Providence, but with Job it is the 
puzzle of God’s ways with the individual, while with Habakkuk it 
is God’s ways with the nations that are in seeming contradiction 
to His righteousness. ‘To him the brutality of the Chaldeans is 
more revolting than the sins of Judah it was intended to punish. 
The answer to his complaint is in the great saying of ii. 4, “ His 
soul is puffed up, it is not even in him ; but the just shall live by 
his faithfulness,” which means that while the wicked pride and 
cruelty of the oppressor will inevitably work ultimate decay and 
ruin to himself, that the faithfulness of the just will cause him to 
“live,” jf not in peace and prosperity, at least in the happy 
consciousness of Divine favour, which is the only true “ life.” 
When this is read in connection with the beautiful close of the 
appended hymn (iii. 17-19), where God is trusted though He slay, 
we feel that God’s answer to the prophet’s problem as to Job’s, 
though it is no answer in the sense of a complete solution, enables 
him to “‘ endure as seeing Him who is invisible.” Though the 
vision tarry, he is able to “ wait for it” (ii. 3). Paul uses the 
verse (ii. 4) twice (Rom. i. 17; Gal. iii. 11) to illustrate the 
doctrine of justification by faith. It is also used in this sense in 
Heb. x. 38. It is not an exact Figen but a development of 
the prophet’s thought. 


THE BOOK OF ZEPHANIAH 


Zephaniah’s pedigree is traced back four generations (i. 1) to 
a Hezekiah, supposed by some to be the king, but otherwise we 
know nothing of him except that he prophesied “ in the days of 
Josiah, the son of Amon, king of Judah,” who reigned 640 to 
608 B.c. As idolatry was still rampant (i. 4-6) the prophecy must 
be dated before Josiah’s great reformation or about 630 B.c. 


He was thus an early contemporary of Jeremiah and probably 
Nahum. 


The book may be divided into three parts :— 


I.—The coming judgment (i.). This will alight on Judah (0. 4) 
who will be as a sacrificial victim in the “ day of the Lord ” 
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(v. 7). The judgment will sweep away corrupt court officials 
(v. 8), merchants of Pheenicia in Jerusalem (v. 11), and Jews who 
have “settled on their lees” in indifference (v. 12). Verses 
14-18 describe the imminent terrors of the day of the Lord. 


11.—Appeal and admonition (ii. 1 to iii. 7). The prophet appeals 
for repentance ere the storm of judgment bursts (ii. 1-3). Phil- 
istia, Moab, Ammon, Ethiopia, Nineveh, will all be overwhelmed 
(vv. 4-15). He reproaches the rulers of Jerusalem with avarice 
and dishonesty, and their indifference to warning (iii. 1-7). 


III].—The coming glory (iii. 8-20). The faithful must endure 
till judgment is completed (v. 8). Then the “remnant of 
Israel ” purified from pride and sin will cleave to God and dwell 
securely (vv. 11-13). The prophet calls on the purged nation to 
exult in God, who dwells among them (vz. 14-17), who will bring 
back His exiles, and exalt Israel among the nations (vv. 18-20). 


The book is a closely knit unity (with unimportant exceptions), 
and rises to a magnificent climax after the storm and stress of the 
first two divisions in the peaceful spiritual glory of the closing 
verses. The enemy whose devastations are the occasion of the 
book may be the Scythians, whose barbarian hordes were pouring 
into Asia from the north about this time. 


The chief religious characteristics of the prophecy are two. 


(1) The prophet’s moral earnestness. He has a deep sense of his 
people’s sin and of the justice of their punishment. Nothing 
less than a complete purging of sinful elements will satisfy 
righteousness and survive the judgment. 


(2) The dominating thought is that of the near approach of 
* the day of the Lord,” the time of God’s judgment which will 
purge away from Judah idolaters, oppressors, lazy world- 
lings, false prophets and priests, and will leave a pious 
‘remnant’? in whom are bound up the future nope and 
glory of Israel. 
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THE BOOK OF HAGGAI 


Haggai is the earliest of the prophets who appear after the 
Exile and Return from Captivity. He was contemporary with 
Zechariah, and both prophesied in: Jerusalem “in the second 
year of Darius the King,” viz., Darius Hystaspis, king of Persia. 
This fixes the date of both prophets’ activity as 520 B.c. (Haggai 
i. 1, ii. 1, 10,20; Zech. i. 1, 7, vii. 1: the last reference is two 
years later). The first company of exiles had returned from 
captivity in 537 B.c., under Sheshbazzar. But apparently no 
attempt was made to rebuild the Temple. In 520 B.c. another 
band of exiles returned from Babylon, among whom were 
Haggai and Zechariah, who encouraged the people to start 
rebuilding the Sanctuary, with the result that the Temple was 
completed five years later (Ezra vi. 14, 15). 


The Book of Haggai reflects the depressed state of the little 
community of returned exiles, occupied more with the pressing 
needs of their daily life than with the worship of God’s House. 
The style and language are homely, direct, and unadorned, and 
though forceful in places not strikingly imaginative. 


The book consists of four prophecies :— 


I.—A rebuke for selfishness and delay in building the Temple (i. 1-11). 
The people respond by beginning the work (i. 12-15). 

I1.—Encouragement for the disheartened who remember the glories 
of Solomon’s Temple. This one will exceed that, for soon a 
“ shaking ” of all things will bring in the Messianic age, and the 
new Temple will be beautified by the offerings of the Gentiles 
(ii. 1-9). 

Ill.—A priestly parable, by which Haggai teaches that while the 
Temple-building is delayed by their selfishness a taint of defile- 
ment clings to all they do, and God cannot bless them with the 
prosperity that awaits obedience (ii. 10-19). Verse 12 appears 
to be in direct contradiction to the Law (Lev. vi. 27-8), and 
L. E. Browne has suggested that the priests deliberately gave a 
wrong answer in order to exclude the Samaritans from the Temple. 


IV.—Encouragement to Zerubbabel, the representative of the house 
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of David, who will be preserved and honoured by God in the 
coming Messianic kingdom (ii. 20-23). 


The prophet’s message is one of encouragement for all small 
and depressed religious communities. He reminds Israel of her 
high destiny and stirs her up to be worthy of it (ii. 4, 5). Small 
and weak as the nation was, it was destined to be the centre of a 
universal Messianic kingdom (ii. 6). 


THE BOOK OF ZECHARIAH 


Zechariah was of priestly stock (Neh. xii. 4, 16), was the 
contemporary of Haggai, and is named in Ezra v. 1, vi. 14, as 
co-operating with Haggai in encouraging the returned exiles in 
rebuilding the Temple. On his date and the historical setting of 
his prophecies, see the preceding paragraphs on the Book of 
Haggai. 


The Book of Zechariah consists of two unrelated sections, 
chapters i. to viii. and ix. to xiv. It is convenient to deal with 
these sections separately. 


Kechariah i. to viit. 


These chapters are undoubtedly by Zechariah. The section 
falls into three well-marked divisions :— 


I—A call to repentance, as the condition of the return of God’s 
favour (i. 1-6). 

I1.—Eight symbolic visions of hope and encouragement (i. 7 to vi. 15). 
These visions are of Four Horsemen, Four Horns, the Man with 
the Measuring Line, the High Priest Joshua and Satan, the 
Seven-Branched Candlestick, the Flying Roll, the Woman in the 
Ephah or Barrel, and the Four Chariots. The visions all deal 
with living problems to the returned exiles—what were Judah’s 
prospects? what about her heathen neighbours? would the 
Temple ever be finished? They show how various obstacles to 
the fulfilment of God’s purpose will be removed. The section 
closes with an historical appendix (vi. 9-15)—the symbolical 
crowning of Zerubbabel as future Messianic ruler, 
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III.—Jehovah’s moral demands, and promises fir Judah's future 
(vii., vili.). He does not demand fasts but obedience (vii.). 
If they thus obey, the fulfilment of a “ decalogue of promises ” 
(viii.) will bring their land prosperity. 


The eight visions are full of suggestive spiritual teaching. The 
following characteristics should be noted : 


(1) They do not appear to be given in a state of trance or 
ecstasy like Ezekiel’s visions (Ezek. i. 1, 2), but are the 
allegorical form in which the prophet deliberately chooses 
to cast the Divine message with which he has been entrusted. 


(2) There is much allusion to the ministry of angels, as in 
Ezekiel (i. 9-13, ii. 3, iii. 1, etc.). In the earlier prophets 
Jehovah speaks directly. . 

(3) The allusions to foreign enemies are general and symbolical, 
there being no great powers threatening Israel. The earlier 
prophets denounced particular enemies. Zechariah thus 
stands mid-way between them and the Apocalyptic Liter- 
ature of Daniel, 2 Esdras, etc. 


(+) Round the completion of the Temple cluster Zechariah’s 
hopes of a golden age to come. That age did not come in 
its fulness as and when he was expecting it, “ nevertheless 
his visions remain as ideals of the goal designed by God for 
man, and of the goal to which we may hope, human history 
is, if slowly, advancing ”—(S. R. Driver). 


Kechariah ix. to xiv. 


This latter part of the book contains matter that is much 
quoted in the New Testament, and is intrinsically of high 
religious value. But its contents are difficult to assign as to date 
and authorship. 

These chapters fall into two sections :— 

I.—The Messiah’s kingdom, its enemies, and its friends (ix. to xi.). 
This includes—a description of the establishment of the Messi- 
anic kingdom ; Jehovah’s judgments on foreign nations ; Israel, 
having vanquished the Greeks, restored to their own land (ix.) ; 
the fall of foreign tyrants Egypt and Assyria (x. 1 to xi. 3) ; the 
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people’s rejection of the good shepherd and substitution of a 
worthless shepherd, with its results (xi. 4-17). Chapter xiii. 
7-9 should also be reckoned with this section. 


II.—The deliverance and glorious future of Jerusalem (xii. to xiv.). 
This includes—the deliverance of Jerusalem from the attack of 
the heathen, its repentance and cleansing. After the victory 
(xii. 1-9) there is sorrow in every household for a martyr “ whom 
they have pierced” (xii. 10-14), a fountain for sin is opened 
(xiii. 1), and idolatry exterminated (xiii. 2-6). Chapter xiv. 
describes the impending capture of Jerusalem (vv. 1, 2), its rescue 
from the heathen (vv. 3-5), its elevation into a centre for the 
world for the worship of the one true God (v2. 6-9), and its 
enjoyment of a Messianic age of prosperity and holiness (vz. 10-21). 


It is difficult to assign the authorship of these chapters to 
Zechariah for the following reasons : 


(1) Zechariah’s style and phraseology are quite different from 
those found in these chapters. 


(2) Zechariah’s present interests and circumstances were 
different from those of these chapters, particularly chapters 
xii. to xiv. There is nothing in chapters ix. to xiv. about 
the restoration of the Temple, but there are vivid pictures of 
oppressive and avaricious rulers, both foreign and native, 
that do not fit in to Zechariah’s life. 


(3) The pictures of the future differ greatly in the two sections. 
In chapters i. to viii. the outlook is one of security and peace, 
in chapters ix. to xiv. war and siege are at hand (xii. 2 ff., xiv. 
2 ff.), and only when these have been endured will Judah’s 
triumph ensue. 


(4) The Greeks are mentioned in ix. 13 as a world-power, which 
position they did not attain until 333 B.c., nearly two hundred 
years later than Zechariah. 


But if not Zechariah’s, whose are these chapters, and when 
were they written? These questions cannot yet receive a final 
answer in the present state of our knowledge. There are some 
passages that seem to indicate a date before the Exile, e.g., in ix. 
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10, xi. 14 the Northern Kingdom seems to be still in existence, 
and in ix. 1-7 the nations threatened are those prominent in the 
age of Amos (8th century B.c.). Other passages seem to point to 
a date after the Exile, ¢.g., ix. 11, 12 presupposes that Ephraim 
(Northern Kingdom) is in exile, and x. 6-9 that both Israel and 
Judah are in captivity ; also there is the definite mention of the 
Greeks in ix. 13. Opinion on the whole is steadily inclining to 
place these chapters some time after Zechariah and in the Greek 
period. But the exact date and whether all the six chapters are 
from the same author must be left open questions, like so many 
other Old Testament problems. Oesterley and Robinson would 
assign these chapters to various dates between 218 B.c, and 
130 B.c. 


But whoever wrote them and whenever they were written, 
they remain a message of hope to the Israel of God. Their chief 
characteristics are : 


(1) The confidence of the prophet’s hope for the future. He lives 
in the future, and has little to say in detail about the moral 
or social abuses of his own time. He rea‘irms the glories 
promised by the older prophets and adds the glowing 
picture of the new Jerusalem of chapter xiv. 6-11, 20, 21. 
It is to be a centre of monotheism for the world, and every 
meanest thing in it is to be “‘ holy unto the Lord.” 


(2) The quotations from these six chapters in the New Testament are 
numerous: ix. 9 (Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem, Matt. 
xxi. 5), xi. 12, 13 (the price of Christ’s betrayal, Matt. xxvii. 
9, 10), xii. 10 (the piercing of Jesus, John xix. 37; Rev. i. 7), 
xiii. 7 (the scattering of the disciples, Matt. xxvi. 31), 
xiv. 8 (“living waters,” John iv. 10; Rev. xxii. 1), xiv. 11 
(“‘ no more curse,”’ Rev. xxii. 3). 


THE BOOK OF MALACHI 


About Malachi as a man nothing is known. The name 
means “‘ my messenger,” and may not be a proper name at all, 
but derived from the well-known verse in ili. 1 (see i. 1, R.V. 
margin). 
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The book is one as to authorship, but as regards its contents 
may be divided into two parts :— 

I.—Admonitions to the priests (i. 1 to ii. 9). The priests allow 
blemished offerings (i. 6-14), and unless they amend Jehovah will 
humble them (ii. 1-9). 


II.—Admonitlions to the people (ii. 10 to iv. 6). Mixed marriages 
are condemned as unworthy of children of the one Father of 
Israel (ii. 10-16). Jehovah will come to judgment to purify the 
priests and purge the land of sinners (ii. 17 to iii. 6). Neglect of 
payment of God’s dues has caused famine, but abundance will 
return with the people’s generosity (iii. 7-12). It may seem 
“vain to serve God ” now, but in the burning day of judgment 
the wicked will perish and the righteous triumph ; but before 
that day Elijah will come once more (iii. 13 to iv. 6). 


The prophecy evidently belongs to the period succeeding the 
Captivity when Judah had a “ governor” and was a Persian 
province (i. 8). The practices reproved—mixed marriages, 
cruel divorces (ii. 10 ff.), neglect of tithes (iii. 8) are those also 
reproved by Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 23, 10), from which we 
conclude that the prophet was a contemporary of his. A date 
about 440 B.c. satisfies the allusions in the prophecies. 


Malachi, like Haggai and Zechariah, his predecessors of eighty 
years before, addresses himself to the present needs and abuses 
of his time, but also encourages the depressed community with 
the hope of a glorious future. 

(1) He ts zealous for the purity of the priesthood, and also for the due 
honouring of God in the seemly worship of the Temple. 

(2) The ultimate separation of good from evil among God’s people in the 
final judgment is a contribution of Malachi to the revelation 
of the future (iii. 16 to iv. 2). 

(3) The prophecy concerning Elijah is quoted by Jesus as applicable 
to John the Baptist (compare Mal. iv. 5, 6 and Matt. xi. 14). 


O.T. G 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE APOCRYPHA 


Tue word Apocrypha has already been explained in Chapter 
III. Some of the books of the collection so named are important 
and worthy of careful study, both for their own sake, and for 
purposes of illustration of and comparison with the canonical 
books of Scripture. Most of the Apocryphal books were written 
between ¢. 200 B.c. and the second or third centuries of the 
Christian era. Some of them were certainly written in Greek 
(e.g., The Wisdom of Solomon), but it is possible that many of 
them were originally composed in Hebrew and later translated 
into Greek, as was certainly the case with Ecclesiasticus. A brief 
account of their general contents is given in this chapter in the 
order in which they occur in our editions. 


1 Esdras is the canonical book of Ezra in Greek, but re- 
constructed and amplified. (Esdras is the Greek form of Ezra.) 
It tells the story of the decline and fall of-the kingdom of Judah 
from the time of Josiah, the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B.c., 
the Exile, the Return under Zerubbabel, and the reorganisation 
of the Jewish’ state under Ezra. 


2 Esdras is of a totally different character from 1 Esdras. Itis 
not historical but apocalyptic in character written in imitation of © 
some of the later prophets. It exists only in Latin, Syriac and 
other translations. It contains Christian interpolations of the 
2nd or 3rd centuries A.D. 


Tobit is a romantic story of the time of the captivity of the 
Northern Kingdom. Tobit, who is blind, sends his son Tobias 
to Media to collect a debt. An angel leads him to Ecbatana, 
where he marries a widow whose previous seven husbands had 
all been slain on their wedding-day by Asmodzus, the evil spirit. 
Following the instructions of the angel, Tobias puts the spirit to 
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flight by burning the entrails of a fish, and also cures his father’s 
blindness by similar means. 


Judith is a thrilling story of the heroism of a Jewish widow, who 
won the confidence of Holofernes, an Assyrian general who was 
besieging Bethulia. She approached him in his drunken sleep, 
cut off his head with his own scimitar, and fled with it to the 
besieged city which was thus rescued. The book is full of 
mistakes in names and dates, but is a fine story calculated to 
kindle patriotic sacrifice. 


Additions to Esther consist of seven additional chapters to the 
canonical Book of Esther. They add nothing of any value, but 
simply expand the narrative. 


The Wisdom of Solomon is one of the most important books of 
the collection. It possesses great literary value, and is one of the 
finest specimens of Jewish “ Wisdom Literature.” It is written 
in verse in praise of “‘ Wisdom,” and in condemnation of those 
who reject her, and like Ecclesiastes is put into the mouth of 
Solomon. Its teaching is that of the Alexandrian philosophy 
current at the beginning of the Christian era; ¢.g., Wisdom is 
a Divine emanation permeating the world, and the body is an 
“ earthly tabernacle ” of the pre-existent soul. The most famous 
and elevated passages are the description of the righteous man 
(iv. 7-18) and of Wisdom (vii. to ix.). 


Ecclesiasticus (to be distinguished from Ecclesiastes) or “ the 
Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach,” also belongs to the “ Wisdom 
Literature,” and in importance and ethical value is worthy to be 
set beside the Wisdom of Solomon. It is of the same type as the 
Book of Proverbs. It was probably written in the 2nd century 
B.c., and the original was in Hebrew. Parts of the Hebrew text 
have recently been discovered and published. The proverbs it 
contains are full of pithy wisdom, and the elegy in praise of 
Famous Men (xliv. 1-15) and the song in praise of the Works 
of Creation (xlii. 15 to xliii. 33) are among the great passages of 
Hebrew literature. 
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The Book of Baruch is ascribed, but not plausibly, to Baruch, 
Jeremiah’s scribe. It purports to comfort the Jews in exile by 
promising a Return, and exhorts them to flee idolatry. It 
contains (chapter vi.) an epistle ascribed to Jeremiah. It 
probably originated, however, after the Fall of Jerusalem in 
70 A.D. 


The Song of the Three Holy Children is put into the mouths of 
Daniel’s three friends in the midst of the burning fiery furnace, 
and was written to be inserted in Dan. iii. between verses 23 
and 24. 


The History of Susanna is a story of Daniel’s wisdom in the 
discovery of a slanderous plot against the good name of a Jewish 
woman, Susanna. It is prefixed to the Book of Daniel. 


The Story of Bel and the Dragon follows Dan. xii. It is another 
story in praise of Daniel’s wisdom, in which he proves that the 
priests ate the food set before the idol. Daniel slays a sacred 
dragon, and is a second time cast into the lions’ den and again 
delivered. 


The Prayer of Manasses, king of Judah, when he was captive in 
Babylon (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11, 13), is an expression of repentance 
put into the mouth of this exiled king, though it has no special 
application to his case. 


The First Book of the Maccabees is an historical work of rare value 
on the Jewish war of independence against the encroachments and 
invasions of Antiochus Epiphanes (175 to 135 B.c.).. It relates the 
persecutions of Antiochus, the national rising led by the aged 
priest Mattathias, the heroic war for liberty led by Judas 
Maccabeus, the recovery of religious freedom and _ political 
independence under Jonathan and Simon, and brings the history 
down to the days of John Hyrcanus (died 103 B.c.). . The history 
is accurate and evidently based on contemporary documents. 
It is probably the work of a Jew of Palestine writing about 80 B.c. 
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The Second Book of the Maccabees is an abridgment of a five- 
volume work by Jason of Cyrene (ii. 23). It covers part of the 
same ground as the first book, viz., 175 to 161 3.c., but it is vastly 
inferior in historical value, being more diffuse and dealing largely 
in the marvellous. The summariser was probably an Egyptian 
Jew of the Ist century B.c. 


. The foregoing are the fourteen books which form the collection 
called the Apocrypha by the Protestant Churches. Eleven of 
these are regarded as canonical by the Roman Catholic Church. 
There are other apocryphal books not included in this list which 
have a varying amount of interest, and some of which had a 
traceable influence on the New Testament. Among these may 
be mentioned the Third and Fourth Books of the Maccabees, the 
Psalms of Solomon, the Book of Enoch quoted in Jude 14, 15, the 
Assumption of Moses, the Apocalypse of Baruch, and the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. These books, of course, 
in no case were written by those whose names they bear. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE DOCTRINES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In deducing religious doctrine from the Old Testament, there 
are four ruling facts to be borne in mind. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3 


a 


(4) 


The book ts not intended as a systematic scheme of theology. It is 
the record of a nation’s life and a miscellaneous library of 
national literature. It includes, as we have seen, law, 
history, poetry, and prophecy, and none of it written with 
a view to the exact expression of doctrine. It is obvious 
therefore that isolated texts must not be forced to convey 
scientific expressions of spiritual truth. 


The Old Testament is an Oriental book. It is Oriental in its 
origin, its language, its literary style, its habits of thought 
and expression, its outlook on life. Its words and ways are 
not as ours, and to do it justice and understand it aright we 
have to live ourselves into the Eastern atmosphere which it 
breathes. Many of the distinctions which are common- 
places to the Western mind do not exist in the East, and vice 
versa. The distinctions between moral and ceremonial, 
between figurative and actual, for example, are much less 
sharp to an Eastern than to a Western mind. 


A period of 1100 years is comprised in the pages of the Old Testament. 
During such a lengthy period, if a nation is guided by the 
living God, it is sure to advance and develop in its concep- 
tions of God, man, sin, and the future. In seeking for its 
doctrines, therefore, we must not look for fixity and consistency— 
that would mean spiritual stagnation. We look for develop- 
ment as we proceed from one stratum to another of its 
composite literature. 


Israel’s theology is closely linked with its history. The one 
cannot be understood apart from the other. The theology 
was not a philosophical system elaborated in a lecture-room. 
It was beaten out on the anvil of the national and personal 


life. Foreign influences, national perils, the rise of great — 
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(2) 
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teachers, warrior, prophet, or scribe, all helped to mould its 
theology, and must enter into any summary of its doctrine. 
What is attempted in this chapter is an elementary statement 
of certain of the more important doctrines as developed in 
the Old Testament. 


I. THE DOCTRINE OF GOD 

Israel’s root idea of God. One of the earliest and also most 
persistent descriptions of the God of Israel is that given in 
the Decalogue, “I am Jehovah thy God, who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt.” From the first He is the unseen 
partner in Israel’s fortunes, revealing Himself continuously 
in Israel’s history ; not a metaphysical abstraction to be 
argued about, nor an occasional interrupter of the usual 
course of nature when He deigns to interest Himself on man’s 
behalf. Israel’s doctrine of God grew out of her experience of 
His presence. This tells us more about Him than the much 
controverted meanings of the various Divine names, Elohim, 
Shaddai, Jehovah, etc. Under the name of Jehovah Israel 
worshipped and served Him, and gradually filled out her 
idea of God as new revelations of His nature came to her 
through her national experiences. 


The scope of Jehovah's sovereignty. Three stages of expansion 

are to be noted. 

(a) In the period of Moses Jehovah was conceived chiefly 
as Israel’s God of Battles, war and religion being closely 
related in the minds of primitive peoples. 

(6) The conquest of Canaan brought Israel into contact 
with the local Canaanite deities (Baalim) who were 
looked on as givers of agricultural produce. These 
sanctuaries (“high places’) were taken over by the 
conquerors, and Jehovah was worshipped as the God 
of the land of Israel, though often the Baal nature-worship 
was not discontinued. Reformers and prophets in the 
8th and 7th centuries B.c. brought home to. the heart of 
the people His sole rights of worship, His holy “jealousy ” 
of other gods, and His moral attributes of righteousness 
and love. 
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(3) 


Scope oF Gop’s SOVEREIGNTY 


(c) Finally Jehovah’s sovereignty is conceived in the later 
writings of the Old Testament as extending over the 
world. Before the Exile, other gods are occasionally 
recognised as having jurisdiction over other nations, 
and their inferiority to Jehovahis emphasised. But during 
and after the Exile the supremacy of Jehovah over all 
nations and the absolute non-existence of other gods is the 
clear and unanimous teaching. 


The moral characteristics of Jehovah. The relation between 
Jehovah and Israel was always a moral and not merely a 
material one, but it grew in ethical meaning with Israel’s 
growth in moral understanding. This is seen in the filling 
out of the moral conception of the character of Jehovah. 
In the earliest presentations of His character we are conscious 
of moral limitations that form a serious difficulty to the 
modern conscience till we remember that we have here a 
nation in its childhood trying to grasp a rudimentary 
revelation. But this early conception is but the framework 
on which the later is built. An important stage in that 
growth is marked by the earliest writing prophets, Amos, 
Hosea, and Isaiah, who emphasise respectively Jehovah’s 
righteousness, love, and holiness. Not that these ideas were 
new, but they were newly stated and in more exalted form, 
and became thenceforth current coin—a part of the popular 
idea of God. 

The Fatherhood of God is preached by some of the 
prophets, but He is represented as the Father of the nation, 
rather than of the individual. On the other hand we have 
in certain Psalms a few foregleams of the New Testament 
doctrine of God’s Fatherhood of the individual, notably in - 
Psa. ciii. 13, 14. ; 


The Relation of God to Nature. He is never represented as a 
mere expression of natural phenomena, like the Canaanite 
Baalim. At first He is represented as working from within 
Nature in special visitations on behalf of His people in flood 
or storm, but later He becomes the transcendent God who is 


(5) 


(1) 


(2) 
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above Nature, to whom its whole structure is due as 
Creator, and who orders all its operations as Providential 
Ruler. 


The unity of God. The steps by which Israel was led from a 
potential to a strict monotheism are detailed in (2). This 
belief was held with passionate conviction. Yet there are 
indications of a tendency to recognise that the unity of God 
is not simple but complex. The early references to “ the 
Angel of the Presence of Jehovah ” point in that direction, 
and the later teaching concerning the Spirit of God and the 
personification of the Divine Wisdom emphasises this. 
The Old Testament does not give us any definite doctrine of 
Persons in the Godhead, but there is at least a tendency to 
conceive the One God as having diversity of manifestations. 


II. THE DOCTRINE OF MAN 


The constitution of the nature of man. The Old Testament looks 
upon man as possessing a soul (residing in the breath) which 
expresses itself in physical appetites and natural emotions. 
Body and soul are closely bound up together. Different 
organs of the body are looked upon as the seat of different 
powers and emotions. Of these the most important is the heart 
as the seat of conscious life in general, but especially of the 
intellectual life. The spirit (lit. wind) of man is not another 
term for soul (at least in its earlier usage) but denotes that 
part of him which is open to those supernatural influences 
that abnormally exalt or debase him. Upon his spirit good 
and evil spirits and also the Spirit of God operate with their 
good or evil inspiration. 

Man’s unique relation to God. Man alone of all that God has 
made is created in God’s image (Gen. i. 27). That image 
includes His spirit and intellect. He is given supremacy 
over the animal world. But he is dependent on God for life 
and sustenance, and also for the moral power to fulfil the 
demands of God. This power is supplied by His Spirit. 


Man’s relation to society, Israel had a vivid sense of a corporale 
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LIFE AFTER DEATH 


life and responsibility. This sometimes permitted practices 
in her early history that were outgrown and repudiated by 
later generations. Such was the practice of blood-revenge 
as illustrated by the Rizpah incident (2 Sam. xxi. 1 ff.), and 
in the punishment of Achan’s household (Joshua vii. 24-26). 
This practice had its use in those early days in forcing home 
on the community the facts of its solidarity and the sacred- 
ness of the family tie of blood, but it was definitely abandoned 
in the law of Deuteronomy (Deut. xxiv. 16), in Ezekiel 
(xviii. 2), and Jeremiah (20011. 29, 30). The rights of the 
individual were increasingly recognised not only in the 
prophets but also in the Priestly code of legislation, yet 
without obscuring the idea of the solidarity of the nation 
which found its latest and loftiest expression in the prophetic 
picture of the suffering Servant of Jehovah (Isa. liii.). 


Man’s life after death. The frailty of man in face of death is a 
frequent theme of the Old Testament. What endures after 
death is a pale shade, neither soul nor body, which descends 
to Sheol (A.V. “hell,” “ the pit” ; the Greek Hades), the 
abode of such disembodied shades. It is necessary to 
distinguish this region from the place of punishment of the 
wicked—the “hell? of the New Testament. In Sheol all 
the dead, good and evil, are gathered, dimly conscious of 
existence (Job iii. 17, 19, x. 21, xxx. 23; Isa. xxviii. 10 ff; 
Psa. vi. 5, and especially Isa. xiv. 9-11). But across this 
shadowy realm fall some uncertain gleams in the later 
literature. Job hopes for a future vindication of his 
innocence (Job xix. 25-27), and rectification of present 
injustices (xiv. 13-15). The same hope is seen in Psa. boxiii. 
93, 24, and perhaps in Psa. xvi. 10, 11. In these latter 
passages the hunger for eternal fellowship with God prompts 
the hope of it. More definite are two late passages which 
tell of a resurrection of the body, one in Isa. xxvi. 19 (about 4th 
century 8.c.) and the other in Dan. xii. 2 (2nd century B.C.). 
The last represents a notable advance on any previous Old 
Testament utterance, predicting a resurrection both of good 
and of evil with reward and punishment assigned. In both 
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cases the resurrection life is to be lived in the Messianic 
kingdom on earth, but the foundation is laid for the more 
spiritual conceptions of the after life as given in the Christian 
Gospel of the Resurrection through which “life and 
immortality are brought to light.” 


III. GOD’S WAYS OF SPEAKING TO MAN 


Revelation came to Israel through five channels. 


(1) 


(2 


~~ 


(3 


~~ 


(4) 


Theophanies. These were appearances of Jehovah, either 
through the forces of nature, as was that given to Moses in 
the burning bush and at Sinai, or as “‘ the angel of Jehovah,” 
a remarkable figure, scarce to be distinguished from Jehovah 
Himself (Gen. xxxi. 11, 13 ; Ex. xxiii. 20-23), 


Miracles. These to the Hebrew mind were simply unusual 
and wonderful events displaying God’s power or attesting 
His word. The distinction of natural and supernatural 
does not exist in the Old Testament, God being conceived as 
the direct Author of all happenings. 


Oracles. These were signs of God’s guidance. sought some- 
times through ordinary, sometimes through abnormal events, 
considered as omens (Gen. xxiv. 12-14; 1 Sam. xiv. 8-10 ; 
Judges vi. 36-40). The oracle of the priests called the Urim 
and Thummim was obtained through the casting of a lot 
(1 Sam. xiv. 41). Dreams and visions as channels of the 
Divine will are also frequent in the Old Testament. 


Prophecy. The characteristics and developments of the 
prophetic office have been dealt with in Chapter XIV. 
This highest form of revelation gradually superseded other 
forms and became Jehovah’s normal way of making His will 
known ‘io Israel. 

The Written Word. For many centuries there was little in 
the shape of authoritative written standards to guide Israel. 
The inspired spoken word, the oracle, and the vision were 
hér means of knowing Jehovah’s will. But the growth of a 
sacred literature by the formulation of a written Law on the 
basis of the ancient revelation and immemorial custom, by 
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the writing of the history of the covenant people, by the 
recording of the messages of the prophets, and by the pub- 
lication of psalms, wisdom literature and apocalypses, 
produced another standard of Divine authority which when 
propheti¢ inspiration grew rare became the sole authority. 
The written Law is celebrated especially in some of the later 
Psalms in language of warm devotion and uttermost 
reverence (Pss. xix. 7-11, cxix.). 


IV. MAN’S APPROACH TO GOD 


As the Old Testament revelation progresses, the tests by which 
man’s approach to God are regulated become more and more 
exclusively moral ones. In the early stages of Israel’s history we 
find the holiness of Jehovah makes Him difficult or dangerous to 
approach, not only for moral but often solely for ceremonial 
reasons. The history of the vicissitudes of the Ark of the Covenant 
after its capture at Aphek illustrates this. But in the Psalms and 
Prophets we find ceremonial requirements taking a secondary 
place to the moral : ‘‘ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? 
And who shall stand in His holy place? He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart” (Psa. xxiv. 3, 4). Israel sought 
fellowship with God through certain ordained means, both 
ceremonial and moral. These were as follows :— 


(1) Holy places and seasons. Jehovah was especially associated 
with certain holy places where His dwelling-place was 
conceived of as easier of access than elsewhere. This worship 
at the “ high places’? was always open to idolatrous abuses 
and was superseded in the 7th century B.c. by a central- 
ised worship at Jerusalem. Thenceforward that was the 
only regular means of approach to Jehovah, and the focus of 
Israel’s worship and hope and passionate patriotic devotion. 
Here were celebrated the three great feasts, of Passover, 
Weeks or Pentecost, and Tabernacles, all associated not 
only with the seasons and their fruits but with great events 
in Israel’s history as a covenant people, thus marking them 
out from corresponding heathen festivals. Similarly religious 
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and moral sanctions were given to the Sabbath as the 
weekly commemorative feast of Jehovah’s rest from 
creation (Ex. xx. 8-11; Deut. v. 14, W5rs) SEX, Xxili. 
12). The deepening sense of the need of moral fitness to 
approach God was seen especially in the solemn and 
suggestive ritual of the Day of Atonement. The high priest’s 
sacrifice, first for himself and then for the people, and his 
solemn entry with the blood of sprinkling into the Holy of 
Holies, the sending forth of the scapegoat into the wilderness 
as the sin-bearer of the people—all testify to the poignant 
sense of national sin as contrasted with the awful holiness of 
God. This leads us to consider Israel’s approach to God 
through 


Sacrifice. Sacrifice was offered by the Israclites in the 
earliest times. We have evidence that they regarded it as 
means of communion with God and as a gift to God. The 
blood was poured out to God and the worshipper partook 
of the flesh ; thus both God and man had a share in the 
offering, and thereby had communion with one another. 
On the other hand, we read of men bringing an offering or 
a present to God: Cain and Abel, for instance, brought of 
the fruit of the ground and of the firstlings of the flock as 
“an offering unto Jehovah.” Many of the sacrificial terms 
common in the Old Testament occur also, as we have seen 
(p. 35), in the Ras Shamra Tablets, which show that the 
origins of the Semitic sacrificial system go very far back in 
history. 


Jewish sacrifices were of two kinds, animal sacrifices and 
cereal-offerings, which included flour, cakes, etc., and also 
wine, oil and salt. In pre-exilic times animal sacrifices 
were mainly of two kinds: (a) peace-offerings, which were 
followed by the sacrificial meal, in which the people shared a 
common-meal with God, whereby they became the guests 
of God, and could therefore expect His protection. (6) 
Burnt-offerings. These were wholly burnt on the altar, and 
were offered as a special gift to God on very solemn occasions 5 
(e.g., Noah after the end of the Flood, Gen. viii. 20, and the 
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people of Bethshemesh after the return of the Ark from the 
land of the Philistines, 1 Sam. vi. 14, offered “ burnt offerings 
unto Jehovah.”) During this period sacrifices were offered 
on a great variety of occasions, and, until the days of Josiah, 
at all the sacred places throughout the land. They were 
usually the occasion of great rejoicing, although they were 
also regarded as means of atonement for sin and of pro- 
pitiating the Lord, (1 Sam. iii. 14, xxvi. 19 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 25 ; 
Mic. vi. 6f.). As the last passage referred to shows, even 
human sacrifices were not unknown in Israel, and we know 
that they were very common amongst their Canaanite 
neighbours. Under the influence of the Deuteronomic 
reforms sacrificial worship was centralised at the Jerusalem 
Temple, and the frequenting of other sanctuaries was 
discouraged. Two other developments took place during 
the exilic and post-exilic periods: (a) the growth of the 
Temple priesthood, and (5) a heightened sense of sin, 
resulting in making a closer connection between sacrifices 
and atonement. It was during this period that the sin- 
offering and the guilt-offering assumed an important role in 
the Jewish cultus. The former was offered as a means of 
expiation for sins committed through ignorance: or in- 
advertence, and of cleansing from ceremonial defilement, 
whilst the latter usually accompanied the compensations 
made for wrongs done to others. It is important to note 
that the Jew laid great stress on the cleansing power of 
sacrifice : the outpoured blood was supposed to contain the 
life, and that life was regarded as possessing a mysterious 
power to cleanse from defilement (Lev. xvii. 11), thereby 
removing the obstacles that hindered man’s communion 
with God. All these sacrifices reached their climax in the 
service of the yearly day of Atonement, (Lev. xvi.), when the 
priests offered atoning sacrifices for their own sins and for 
those of the whole congregation of Israel. Nevertheless the 
Jewish system made no provision for deliberate sins ; he who 
committed a deliberate sin “ shall be cut off from among 
his people” (Num. xv. 30), and the only sacrifice such a 
person could offer was “a broken spirit, a broken and a 
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contrite heart,’’ and cast himself without reserve on the 
everlasting mercy of God. 


Direct Access to God. The inadequacy of these ceremonial 
means of approach to God and the hunger of the soul for 
direct access to God and for the moral holiness which is the 
sole qualification for that direct access is the theme of some 
of the loftiest passages of the Psalms and of the Prophets. 
The lofty heights attained by these writers were only reached 
gradually and as the result of a long process of religious 
growth and development. An important step forward was 
taken when the prophets taught that God demanded moral 
uprightness more than a multitude of sacrifices. ‘“ Shall I 
give my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul? He hath shewed thee, O man, what 
is good ; and what doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ” 
(Mic. vi. 7f.). Then Isaiah saw that God could remove the 
obstacle that hindered full communion with Himself 
(Isa. vi. 7: “ thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin is 
purged ”’”), and such a privilege was not confined to any 
favoured class, but was open to anyone, though he be of 
unclean lips, and though he dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips. Lastly the later prophets in particular laid in- 
creasing emphasis on the individual person, whereas in earlier 
times the community was regarded as the unit. Note that they 
closely associated personal communion with God with the 
experience of forgiveness : “ they shall all know me, from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them, saith Jehovah : 
for I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin will I remember 
no more ” (Jer. xxxi. 34). The Psalms, although they were 
in close association with the Temple cultus, are saturated 
with the thoughts and ideals of the prophets. The Psalmists 
were fully aware of the limitations of the sacrificial system, 
as Psa. li. clearly shows, but they also knew that Jehovah was 
a merciful God : 


“ But there is forgiveness with thee, 
That thou mayest be feared.” (Psa. cxxx. 4.) 
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They often lay stress on God’s loving care : 


* Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So Jehovah pitieth them that fear him. 
For he knoweth our frame ; 
He remembereth that we are dust.” 
(Psa. ciii. 13 f.) 


Their greatest joy was to be continually in His presence, 
and to walk before Him : 
‘* Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside thee.” (Psa. Ixxili. 25.) 


“ They walk ‘before Him,’ they live with Him, as we 
commune with a friend whom we saw yesterday and will 
see again tomorrow, who is thinking of us, although we do 
not see him at the moment ’’—(H. Gunkel). Here we have 
foregleams of the New Testament revelation of the God and 
Father of our Lord, Jesus Christ. 


V. THE DOCTRINE OF SIN AND SUFFERING 


The Old Testament conception of sin is that of rebellion against 
Jehovah or disobedience to His moral and ceremonial laws. It recognises 
the universal sinfulness of man in its practical aspects. The 
origin of sin does not trouble its pages after the first three chapters 
of Genesis. Suffering was God’s punishment for sin, national or 
individual. The ultimate test of forgiveness or favour with God 
was prosperity, national or individual. This favour as shown by 
prosperity is God’s stamp of approval and is called in the Old 
Testament “ righteousness.” But this theory provoked question- 
ings as to its adequacy in the later pages of the Old Testament, 
particularly in Job as to its explanation of individual prosperity 
and suffering, and in Habakkuk as to its explanation of national 
predominance and subjection. These questions will be found 
discussed under these two books. Two points may be noticed. 


(1) The common point arrived at in both books is for the man 
whose faith is tried to rest in faith on the goodness and power 
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of the God who tries him, because the issues of the trial lie 
beyond his view. 


(2) “ The Old Testament reaches its deepest sclution of the 
problem in the conception that the suffering of the innocent, 
so often inflicted through others, may also be endured for 
others. This is the idea incarnated in the figure of the 
suffering Servant of Jehovah, the noblest creation of Old 
Testament religion.” —(H. Wheeler Robinson.) 


VI. THE MESSIANIC HOPE 

Israel, as Jehovah’s Covenant people, was the heir of many 
promises of a glorious future. Though her sin might bring sore 
punishment it could never bring extinction, or these promises 
would be imperilled. So we find in the prophets the doctrine of 
the Remnant for whom the Covenant will stand sure, a holy seed 
which after Gotl’s purging is over will repiesent the true and 
indestructible Israel. Another permanent element assured by 
the Covenant was the royal line of David, and for this King and his 
Kingdom the prophets paint a coming Golden Age succeeding a 
time of judgment and purification of the nation. ‘This time of 
judgment is the Day of the Lord that will usher in the Messianic 
age and the kingdom of Jehovah on earth. The characteristics 
of this Golden Age are predominantly political. Israel’s 
enemies were to he brought low. All nations were to receive 
Israel’s rule and laws from Jerusalem as a centre. There would 
be universal peace, prosperity, and security. The old-standing 
division and jealousy between Judah and Israel would be healed, 
and the tribes would return to Palestine from Exile and Dispersion 
and form one nation under a Prince of the House of David. 


The Messianic King is not always mentioned in the prophets, 
especially in the earlier ones, but in others he is prominent. 
He is Jehovah’s administrator on earth, endowed with His 
Spirit so richly as to be an ideal judge and ruler. He is desig- 
nated Son of God, but not in the sense this term bears in Christian 
theology. In Isa. ix. 6, 7, we have mighty titles ascribed to him 
which at least testify to his possession of a unique personality. 
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His goal is universal peace, but it is to be won through war in 
which he crushes his foes. 


Many of these prophecies do not look beyond the coming doom 
of the Gentile nations, but others have a broader outlook that 
links the Old Testament with St. Paul’s Gospel to the Gentiles. 
The Book of Jonah, as we have seen, rises above a narrow 
nationalism into an admission of God’s compassion for those 
outside the Covenant. But the description in Isaiah of the 
Suffering Servant of Jehovah (xlii. 1-4, xlix. 1-6, 1. 4-9, lii. 13 to 
liti. 12) exceeds all more definitely Messianic prophecy in its 
significance for the world. The great mission of this Servant 
is to make known to the Gentiles the knowledge of the true God 
and to suffer for their sins. 
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Solomon, 25, 28, 42, 43, 110, 112, 114, 
118 ; Acts of, 75 ; Psalms of, 165 ; 
Song of (see Canticles) ; 
Temple of, 16, 22, 28, 42, 76. 

Son of God, 177 

Son of man, 136, 141 

Song, the, 95 

Song of Solomon, see Canticles 

Song of the Sword, 95 

Soothsayers, 117 

Sorek, Valley of, 17 

Soul, 169 
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South Country, 19 

Spirit of God, 145, 169 

Spirit of man, 169 

Stanza, 99 

Strophe, 99 

Subartu, 33 

Suffering, 103, 176 

Sumerians, 33 

Susanna, History of, 164 

Syria, 14, 28, 42, 46, 115 | 

Syriac, language, 4; Version of 
(OM Bests! 


Syro-Greck Kingdom, 141 ; (sce also 
Seleucid). 


Tabernacle, 39 

Tabernacles, Feast of, 172 

Tabor, 21, 22 

Tammuz, 1)5 

Tarshish, 148 

Taurus, 18 

Tekoa, 19, 145 

Tell el-Amarna Tablets, 34 

Temple, 16, 22, 28, 42, 49, 76, 156, 
157, 158; Records of, 85; 
Worship of, 88, 89, 134, 135, 156 

Testament, meaning of, 3; of 
Twelve Patriarchs, 165 

Text, 5,7 

Thebes, 24, 152 

Theophanies, 171 

Thoth, 24 

Tiglath-pileser I, 26 

Tiglath-pileser II, 28 

Tiglath-pileser III, 26 

Tigris, 14, 26 

Tirhakah, 25 

Tithes, 161 

Titles of Psalms, 105 © 

Tobias, 162 

Tobit, 162 

Translation of O.T., 4 

Trespass-offering, 35 

Twelve Prophets, Book of the, 142 

Tyre, 16, 28, 134 

Tyropeeon Valley, 22 
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Unpointed Hebrew, 6 Wisdom, 111, 163, 169; literature, 
Ur, 32 100, 163; of Solomon, 51, 96, 
Urim and Thummim, 171 100, 163 
Urusalim, 34 Wise men, 100 
Uz, 101 Wizards, 72 
Uzziah, 45, 124, 145 Word, the, 100, 111 
Writings, the, 10 
Vashti, 92 
Venus, 27, 29 | apaececla 
Versions, 4, 7 
Visions, 171 pasate 
Vulgate, 812. 114 Zebulun, 148 
SDE Zechariah, 49, 156, 157; Book of 
119, 157-160 
War Ballad, 95 ; War songs, 96 Zedekiah, 25, 48, 130 
Wars of the Lord, Book of the, 56, | Zephaniah, 154; Book of, 154-155 
69 Zerubbabel, 49, 156, 157 
Weeks, Feast of, 172 Zion, 22 


Well, Song of the, 69, 95 Zorah, 17 
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No. 6. TEACH AND LEARN. By Kenneth Meir, B.A,, 
Ph.D. Written to help the new Sunday School 
teacher to see the significance of teaching. Offers 
practical advice on all aspects of young teachers’ 
training such as lesson preparation and present- 
ation, and home visitation. 3/- 


No. 8. GOD’S BOOK OF WORDS. By H. F. Mathews, 
M.A., B.D, A first book about the Bible. ‘In this 
book we are concerned more with the message 
of the Bible to us in living the Christian life, 
and (for many of us) in teaching children in 
Sunday School.’ 4/= 


Boards 6/- 


Please send for our catalogue of books, requisites 
and furniture for Sunday Schools and Youth 
Organizations. 
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FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 


THE LUDGATE SERIES 


STAYING THE COURSE. By Eric C. Frost, BA, B.D. This, 
our first Ludgate Book, has been universally acclaimed. Tt would 
be difficult to find a more suitable book to put into the hands of 
the more thoughtful young people in our churches. The first chapter 
alone—on Faith and Feeling—has been found by some young 
people to be worth the price of the book. There are questions at the 
end of each chapter for group discussion purposes. 3/- 


. FOR CHRISTIAN BEGINNERS. By Leonard P. Barnett. A 16- 


chapter book of plain, down-to-earth guidance and challenge for 
young Christians, under such headings as Accepting, Serving, 
Learning, Fighting, Giving, Witnessing. Provocative group 
discussion questions by Philip Race at the end of each chapter, 
Exactly the book for the young convert and the Youth Fellowship 
alike, written in the language youth appreciates. 3/- 


THE CHURCH AND ITS CHILDREN. By W. J. Doidge, B.A., 
B.D. A practical guide to educational evangelism in the life of 
the local church. It seeks to remind church members of their 
privileges and responsibilities in the service of boys and girls. A 
new edition of a book which has already proved its worth. as 


GROWING UP IN THE CHURCH. By Bryan H. Reed, B.D. In this 
book the author expounds both the principles and the practice of 
a programme of religious education and evangelism among children, 
teen-agers and young adults. He seeks to show how a share in this 
work can be carried, not only by Sunday School teachers and youth 
leaders, but by every member of the church, 8/- 


WHAT A CHRISTIAN BELIEVES AND WHY. By C. F. Hunter, B.A. 
This “best-seller” has already passed through eight editions, It 
would be difficult to find a better outline of Christian doctrine to 
put into the hands of young people. It is both popular and scholarly. 
Twelve chapters, 190 pages. 4]= 
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